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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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John J. Audubon. 
(Reproduced from an engraving by C. Turner, A. R. A., of the portrait by F. Cruickshank.) 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
“ No bird that cleaves the air, 
But his revealing thought has made more fair.” 

The initial article of Scribner’s Magazine for March is an 
autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Audubon’s Story of his Youth,” 
whose fascinating pages are described by his grand-daughter, 
Maria R. Audubon, as ** found accidentally in an old ecalfskin- 
bound volume, where for many years they had been hidden.” 

By the kind courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons we print the 
following. two extracts and this fine picture of the great 
naturalist, of whose ‘‘ Birds of America” the eminent Cuvier 
said, ** [t is the most magnificent monument that Art has yet 
raised to Nature :”— 


*¢ One incident, which is as perfect in my memory as if it had 
occurred this very day, I have thought of thousands of times 
since, and will now put on paper as one of the curious things 
which perhaps did lead me in after times to love birds, and to 
finally study them with pleasure infinite. 

My mother had several beautiful parrots and some monkeys ; 
one of the latter was a full-grown male of a very large species. 
One morning, while the servants were engaged in arranging 
the room I was in, ** Pretty Polly ” asking for her breakfast as 
usual, ** Du pain au lait pour le perroquet Mignonne,”’ the man of 
the woods probably thought the bird presuming upon his rights 
in the scale of nature; be this as it may, he certainly showed 
his supremacy in strength over the denizen of the air, for, 
walking deliberately and uprightly toward the poor bird, he at 
once killed it, with unnatural composure. 

The sensations of my infant heart at this cruel sight were 
agony to me. I prayed the servant to beat the monkey, but 
he, who for some reason preferred the monkey to the parrot, 
refused. I uttered long and piercing cries, my mother rushed 
into the room, I was tranquillized, the monkey was forever 
afterward chained, and Mignonne buried with all the pomp of 
a cherished lost one. This made, as I have said, a very deep 
impression on my youthful mind.” 

‘‘One of the most extraordinary things among all these adverse 
circumstances was, that I never for a day gave up listening to 
the songs of our birds, or watching their peculiar habits, or 
delineating them in the best way that I could; nay, during my 
deepest troubles, I frequently would wrench myself from the 
persons around me, and retire to some secluded part of our 
noble forests; and, many a time, at the sound of the wood- 
thrush’s melodies, have [ fallen on my knees, and there prayed 
earnestly to our God. This never failed to bring me the most 
valuable of thoughts, and always comfort, and, strange as it 
may seem to you, it was often necessary for me to exert my 
will and compel myself to return to my fellow-beings.” 


Mrs. St. John, in her ‘‘ Audubon, the Naturalist of the New 
World,” has much to say of his fondness for doves : — 


‘¢There existed associations with them, which had for him 
an irresistible charm which doubtless led him to ask, as he does 
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with an exquisite sensibility and simplicity, 
*Who can approach a sitting dove, hear its 
notes of remonstrance, or feel the feeble stroke 
of its wings, without being convinced that he 
is committing a wrong act?’ His first attempt 
at drawing had been from the preserved speci- 
men of a dove. Of this he had often been 
reminded, too young at the time of his first 
essay to remember it in after years himself. 

The Zenaida dove, a visitor to East Florida 
from the West India Islands, is remarkable for 
the indescribably plaintive tenderness of its 
cooing. So touching is its utterance, that even 
to the heart hardened by a life of crime it is 
irresistible. 

A notorious pirate, linked with a band of 
desperadoes who menaced the Florida coast, 
chaneing to hear its soft, melancholy notes, 
lingered till feelings to which he had long 
been a stranger subdued his spirit and melted 
it into repentance. It was effectual, too, for, 
resolved to lead a different career for the future, 
he effected his escape, and returned, like the 
prodigal, to a rejoicing home. 

The male bird, which first appears in Florida, 
may be heard cooing for his companion for 
about a week before she arrives. ‘They choose 
for their resting-place spots thickly covered 
with grasses and low shrubs, in the heart of 
which they form their nests, glad if protected 
in addition by a hedge of sturdy mangroves. 
This meek, unambitious bird seldom soars high, 
and when crossing the sea flies close over the 
surface of the water. Though so timid, they 
are confiding, and will permit a person’s near 
approach. ‘Thus Audubon once hoped to become 
the possessor of one alive, and imagined himself 
on the point of a triumphant capture, when 
the dove turned upon him her beautiful eye, 
and he found that his intention was discovered. 
Gently she glided aside in her nest, then 
suddenly took to wing. Hovering around, she 
would alight within a few yards of her beloved 
nest — her wings drooping in sorrow, and her 
whole form trembling as if from severe cold. 
‘Who could bear such a scene of despair?’ 
exclaims Audubon. ‘I left the mother in 
security with her offspring.’” 

Mrs. St. John tells also of the great ornitho- 
logist’s love of Boston, where he tarried while 
making the drawings for the completion of 
his ‘‘ Illustrations,” for their publication in 
London :— 

‘‘At the noble city of Boston Audubon lingered 
to indulge his admiration of it, as well as to 
enjoy the pleasure afforded him by the warm 
and generous reception he met with from its 
inhabitants. ‘The outpouring of kindness at 
Boston,’ he tells us, ‘exceeding all with 
which I have ever met.’ This so justly ad- 
mired capital was naturally a source of honor- 
able pridetohim. Withthe utmost enthusiasm 
he speaks of the laudable characteristics of this 
people, the fitting citizens of a free land, of its 
churches, its universities, its harbor, the 
beauty of the adjacent country, brightened by 
glimpses of neat and elegant habitations.” 


On a later visit at Boston he bought from 
the proprietor of the Museum a remarkably 
fine golden eagle for his ‘‘ Birds of America.” 

Audubon says: ‘* The eagle was immediately 
conveyed to my place of residence, covered by 
a blanket, to save him in his adversity from 
the gaze of the people. I placed the cage so as 
to afford me a good view of the captive, and I 
must acknowledge that as I watched his looks 
of proud disdain I did not feel towards him so 
generously as I ought to have done. At times 
1 was half inclined to restore him to his’ free- 
dom, that he might return to his native moun- 
tains; nay, I several times thought how plea- 
sant it would be to see him spread out his 
broad wings and sail towards the rocks of his 
wild haunts; but then, some one seemed to 
whisper that I ought to take the portrait of 
this magnificent bird, and I abandoned the 
more generous design of setting him at liberty, 
for the express purpose of showing you his 
semblance. 

I occupied myself a whole day in watching 
his movements; on the next I came to a deter- 


A BIRD IN THE H 


AND. 


MANLY SPORT AT 
ALB 


We confess we do not 
enter into the pride with 
which our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Albany 
Argus, refers to a local 
device for trapping and 
killing the English spar- 
row. The Argus says :— 

“Mr. William J. Van 
Schoonhoven; of this city, 
perfected a method known 
only to himself, by which 
he can capture the wary 
little birds by the hundreds. 
| His field of operations is 

among the grain cars in the 
vast area of the railroad 
yard at West Albany, where 
these birds swarm in thou- 
sands. After their capture . 
the sparrows are turned in- 
to a large cage in a well- 
lighted outbuilding at the 
home of the  bird-baiter, 
where they are well sup- 
plied with food and water, 
and when a sufficient num- 
ber is collected for a ‘big 
shoot’ the word is quietly 
passed among our local 
gunners and the favored 
ones meet at some desig- 
nated shooting ground and 
enjoy the sport of popping 
them over as they clip away 
in nimble flight when the 
trap is opened.” 

All this may be noble 
and high-minded and 
sportsmanlike, but we 
are too dull, we fear, to 
see it. We incline, on 
the contrary, to think 
that Mr. Van Schoon- 
hoven might have em- 
ployed his* time much 
more creditably to him- 
self and profitably to 
civilization. A bedbug 
eradicator would have 
been infinitely more use- 
ful and have conferred 
more lustre on the rather 
unnecessary name of Van 
Schoonhoven. — Washing- 
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mination as to the position in which I might 
best represent him; and on the third thought 
of how I could take away his life with the least 
pain to him. I consulted several. persons on 
the subject, and among others, my most worthy 
and generous friend, Dr. George Parkman, who 
kindly visited my family every day. He spoke 
of suffocating him by means of burning char- 
coal, of killing him by electricity, etc., and we 
both concluded that the first method would be 
probably the easiest for ourselves and the 
least painful to him. . Accordingly the bird was 
removed in his prison to a very small room 
and closely covered with blankets —a pan of 
lighted charcoal was introduced, the windows 
and doors fastened, and the blankets tucked in 
beneath the cage. I waited, expecting every 
moment to hear him fall down from his perch ; 
but, after listening for hours, I opened the 
door, raised the blankets, and peeped under 
them amidst a amass of suffocating fumes. 
There stood the eagle on his perch, with his 
bright, unflinching eye turned towards me, and 
as lively and vigorous as ever! Instantly re- 
closing every aperture, I resumed my station 
at the door, and towards midnight, not having 
heard the least noise, I again took a peep at 
my victim. He was still uninjured, although 
the air of the closet was insupportable to my 
son and myself, and that of the adjoining 
apartment began to feel unpleasant. I per- 
severed, however, for ten hours in all, when, 
finding that the charcoal fumes would not 
produce the desired effect, I retired to rest, 
wearied and disappointed. Early next morn- 
ing I tried the charcoal anew, adding to it a 
quantity of sulphur, but we were nearly driven 
from our house in a few hours by the stifling 
vapors, while the noble bird continued to stand 
erect and look defiance at us when we ap- 
proached his post of martyrdom.” 


[For Our Dumb Animais.} 


| A PLEA FOR THE ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


| You poor little sparrows, how often I’ve watched you 


While picking the kernels that fell by the mill, 
And hoped other eyes might turn kindly upon you, 
Yet no one would throw you a glance of good-will. 
They say you are warlike, and tell me this nature 
Was marked in the line of your ancestors all, 
= taught you by men of the country you came 
rom, 
Who count it an honor to fight till they fall. 
Was it not a mistake when you left your own 
country 


Where people have families so numerous and 
strong, 


| To come to the land where they are weaker and 


wiser, 
And hold such increasing.a terrible wrong? 
And then see the look of your horrible plumage, 
Without the least sign of good taste or expense: 
If you had gay feathers you might be promoted, 
Although you possess not an atom of sense. 


But then you’re a worker, and this should commend 
you 
To those who think rushing the chief end of man; 


lam sure there are men who have tested your labor, 
And know that at building you do all you can. 


| So may you be fed till your fate shall be settled, 


And oh, may your judges deal kindly and fair, 


Bv showing in all the dark sins of the nation 


The sparrows have had but a very small share. 
Watertown, Mass. LOUISA COMPTON. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
TO A SPARROW. 


Poor little bird! of all the throng 
Perhaps ’tis thee we’plainest deem. 
No plumage gay, no thrilling song 
Hast thou—yet welcome as the beam 
Of sunshine, that at morning streaks 
My bower all enwreathed with roses, 
Or the cool breeze that fans my cheeks 
At evening when the world reposes. 
I watch thy little sportive flights, 
Well pleased to see thee blithe and gay, 
Until the evening’s waning lights 
Have lured thee to thy nest away. 
7 lively note doth teach me this, 
To bear my fate with cheerfulness. 
F. E. BOUCHER. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and REY. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over fifteen th d br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred th d bers 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of *‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘* Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals ”’ cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of “Exercises for Band of 
Meetings. 


1— Sing Band of Mercy son 
the Pledge together. 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

38— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 

' done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Mercy 


or hymn, and repeat 
See Melodies.] j 


A PLUCKY BOY. 


The boy marched straight up to the counter. 

“Well, my little man,” said the merchant compla- 
cently (he had just risen from such a glorious good 
dinner), “ What will you have to-day?” 

‘Oh, please sir, mayn’t I do some work for you?” 

It might have been the pleasant blue eyes that did 
it, forthe man was not accustomed to parley with 
such small gentlemen, and Tommy wasn't seven 
yet, and small of his age at that. 

There were a few wisps of hair along the edges of 
the merchant’s temples, and looking down on the 
appealing face the man pulled at them. When he 
had done tweaking them he gave the ends of his 
cravat a brush, and then his hands travelled down to 
his vest pocket. 

“Do some work for me, eh? Well, now, about 
what sort of work might your small manship calcu- 
late to be able to perform? Why, you can’t look 
over the counter?” 

“Oh, yes, I can, and I’m growing, please, growing 
fast; there, see if I cun’t look over the counter?” 

“Yes, by standing on your toes; are they cop- 
pered?” 

What, sir?” 

“Why, your toes. Your mother could not keep 
you in shoes if they were not.” 

“She can’t keep me in shoes anyhow, sir,” and the 
voice hesitated. 

The man took pains tolook over the counter. It 
was too much for him, he couldn’t see the little toes. 
Then he went all the way arotnd. 

“TI thought I should need a microscope,” he said 
very gravely, “ but I reckon if I get close enough I 
can see what you look like.” 

‘I’m older than I’m big, sir,’’ was the neat rejoin- 
der. ‘Folks say Iam very small of my age.” 

“What might your age be, sir?” responded the 
man, with emphasis. 

“Tam almost seven,” said Tommy, with a look cal- 
culated to impress even six feetnine. ‘ You see, my 
mother hasn’t anybody but me, and this morning I 
saw her crying because she could not find five cents 
in her pocket-book, and she thinks the boy who took 
the ashes stole it— and — I — have — not— had — any 
—any breakfast, sir.” The voice again hesitated, 
and tears came to the blue eyes. 

‘“*T reckon I can help you to a breakfast, my little 
fellow,” said the man, feeling in his vest pocket. 
“There, will that quarter do?” The boy shook his 
head. 

‘Mother wouldn’t let me beg, sir,” was the simple 
answer. 

“Humph! Where is your father?” 

“We never heard of him, sir, after he went away. 
He was lost, sir, in the steamer City of Boston.” 

“Ah! that’s bad. But you are a plucky little 
fellow, anyhow. Let me see,” and he puckered 
up his mouth, and looked straight down into the 
boy’s eyes, which were looking straight into his. 
“Saunders,” he asked, addressing a clerk, who was 
rolling up and writing on parcels, ‘‘is Cash No. 4 
still sick?” 

** Dead, sir; died last night,” was the low reply. 

Ah, I’m sorry to hear that. Well, here’s a young- 
ster that can take his place.” 

Mr. Saunders looked up slowly, then he put his pen 
behind his ear, then his glance travelled curiously 
from Tommy to Mr. Towers. 

“Oh, I understand,” said the latter; “yes, he is 
small, very small, very small indeed, but I like his 
pluck. What did No. 4 get?” 

“Three dollars, sir,’ said the still astonished 
clerk. 

“Put this boy down four. There, youngster, give 
him your name, and run home and tell your mother 
you have got a place at $4 a week. Come back on 
Monday and I'll tell you what todo. Here’s a dollar 
in advance; I’ll take it out of your first week. Can 
you remember?” 

‘“*Work, sir, work all the time?” 

* As long as you deserve it, my man.” 

Tommy shot out of that shop. If ever broken 
stairs that had a twist through the whole flight 
creaked and trembled under the weight of a small 
boy, or perhaps, as might be better stated, laughed 
and chuckled on account of a small boy’s good luck, 
those in that tenement-house enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly that morning. 

“lve got it, mother! I’m took. I’m acash boy! 
Don’t you know when they take parcels the clerks 
call ‘Cash?’— well, I’m that. Four dollars a week! 
and the man said I had real pluck,courage, you know. 
And here’s a dollar for breakfast; and don’t you 
ever cry again, for I’m the man of the house now.” 

The house was only a little 10x15 room, but how 
those blue eyes did magnify it! At first the mother 
looked confounded; then she looked — well, it passes 
my power to tell how she did look as she took him 
in her arms and hugged him, kissed him, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. But they were tears of 
thankfulness.—Znglish Journal. 


“TEACH ME THY WAY.” 
O Thou unseen, eternal One, 
Whom myriad worlds obey — 
Whose being is — whose will be done, 
Where’er the rays of stars or sun 
Through the wide realms of ether run: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


At morn, when first Thy golden beams 
Thy glorious works display, 

When o’er the hill Thy sunlight streams 

And earth with life and beauty teems, 

Like some bright isle in happy dreams: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

At when Thy shadows fall 
Around departing day, 

And lowly vale, and’ mountain tall, 

And stream, and lake, and forest, all 

Grow sombre with their mantling pall: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

Nor less, when in life’s solemn hour, 
Are sleeping silently 

The weary bee, in tiny flower, 

The wildbird, in his greenwood bower, 

And souls’neath thatch or princely tower: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

When by the smile of summer blest, 
The fields and woods are gay, 

Allin a robe of verdure dressed ; 

When the wild winds have sunk to rest, 

Thy waves are still on ocean’s breast: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

Or when Thou stretchest forth Thine arm, 
In awful majesty, 

In wintry skies, or climate warm, 

Robing about the unseen form 

With clouds and darkness, fire and storm: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

Maker of all— Earth, Sea, and Air, 
Ruler of night and day, 

Long as | live beneath Thy care, 

While goodness keep and mercy spare, 

Be ever this my heartfelt prayer: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

And when Life’s fleeting hours are past; 
When in eternity 

The undying soul on Thee is cast, 

O take me to Thyself at last, 

And through that endless, unknown vast, 
“Teach me Thy way.” 

TAKE MY HAND, PAPA. 

In the dead of night I am frequently awakened by 
a little hand stealing out from the crib by my side, 
with the pleading cry, ‘‘Please take my hand, 
papa!” 

Instantly the little boy’s hand is grasped, his fears 
vanish, and soothed by the consciousness of his 
father’s presence he falls into sweet sleep again. 

We recommend this lesson of simple, filial faith 
and trust to the anxious, sorrowing ones, that are 
found in almost every household. Stretch forth 
your hand, stricken mourner, although you may be 
in the deepest darkness and gloom, and fear and 
anxious suspense may cloud your weary pathway, 
and that very act will reveal the presence of a lov- 
ing, compassionate Father, and give you the peace 
that passeth all understanding. 

The darkness may not pass away at once, night 
may still enfold you inits cmbrace, but its terrors 
will be dissipated, its gloom and sadness flee away, 
and in the simple grasp of the Father’s hand sweet 
peace will be given, and you will rest seeurely, 
knowing that the “morning cometh.”— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


WHY HE DID IT. 

A short time ago, as I was crossing Market Street, 
near Twenty-second Street, a boy not over ten years 
old, who had been walking just before me, ran into 
the street and picked up a broken glass pitcher. I 
supposed he intended the pieces as missiles, since 
the desire to throw something seems instinct in 
every boy. Consequently I was much surprised 
when he tossed the pieces into a vacant lot at the 
corner and walked quietly on. As he passed me, 
whistling, I said: 

“Why did you pick up that pitcher?” 

“T was afraid it might cut some horse’s foot,’ he 
replied. 

My next question was a natural one: 

“ Are you a Band of Mercy boy?” 

He smiled as he said: ‘‘Oh, yes; that’s why I did 
it.” 

The bands of mercy were drawn very closely 
around the dear little fellow’s heart, I am sure.— 
School and Home. 


“The privileges you enjoy, my son, from being an 
American,” said the proud father, ‘‘are simply in- 
estimable. You may some day become President of 
the United States; while in England no little boy, 
however brilliant or good, can ever become queen.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have * Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘* American Humane Education Society ”’ 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

&@- In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 


My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month /jifty-five 
new branches of our ** Parent Band of Mercy,” 
making a total of jifteen thousand Jive hundred 
and eighty-jive. 


MARKED COPIES. 


We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazinesin a single day, it is simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


 —_ 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
competent person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


-— 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board E£dition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num- 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part, of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don't buy them. 


PATRICK DONAHOE. 


We are delighted to read in ‘* Boston Herald,” 
of March 18th, that on ** St. Patrick's Day” our 
good friend Patrick Donahoe, of ‘* The Boston 
Pilot,” in acknowledgment of his long and noble 
Christian life, received from ‘* The University of 
Notre Dame” “the Laetare Gold Medal.” We 
have read with deep interest the addresses of 
the Very Reverend Vicar-General Wm. Byrne and 
of Vice President of ** The University,” J. A. 
Zahm, C.S8.C., and the admirable response of 
our good friend, and then the thought comes to 
us if Patrick Donahoe and Phillips Brooks and 
Andrew P. Peabody — though travelling by differ- 
ent roads—do not at last reach the same heaven, 
there will be but little hope for others. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
(From an article in “ The Ladies’ Home Journal,” of 
April, by James { Cardinal] Gibbons.) 

‘* Wherever we go the Sisters of Charity may 
be seen taking their way to the abodes of the 
miserable and ministering to their wants. 
Among the plague-stricken — on the battlefield 
amid the groans of the wounded and dying, 
these women have always been found at the 
post of duty, regardless of danger and even of 
life. Following the example of the Divine 
Model, whose heart was filled with compassion 
for the poor, and whose hand was ever ready 
to relieve them, the Sister of Charity shrinks 
from no sacrifice, is appalled by no danger, 
and knows no distinction of race.or creed.” 


OUR BEST SOCIETY. 

We have just heard a discussion between 
ladies in regard to the best society of our various 
cities (the 400, etc.), which leads us to inquire 
what is the best society? 

We are inclined to think that the best society 
for any man or woman may be generally con- 
sidered to be that which makes him or her the 
happiest. 

Our good mother found her best society in 
the prayer meeting and in the two hours she 
gave daily to silent, secret prayer. 

The * King’s Daughters” and Sisters of 
Mercy and Charity—Protestant and Catholic— 
find their best society in the relief of suffering 
and the training of children and youth to noble 
and Christian lives. 

We find our best society in the letters and 
conversations of those who are interested in 
our humane work. 

To some there could be no better society 
than Boston’s two eminent preachers recently 
deceased, Phillips Brooks and Dr. Peabody. 
To others a vastly better society has been 
found at horse races, pigeon shoots, prize 
fights, dog fights, cock fights, and on the over- 
loaded tally-ho coaches drawn hot days at 
great speed by four sweating, suffering horses 
without tails. 

Between these classes is another, pretty 
large, who find good society in dumb animals, 
and in books, which never bore them, because 
they can be taken up and laid down at 
pleasure. 

On the whole we are inclined to think that 
the best society» for men and women is that 
which makes them happiest in this world and 
best Jits them to enjoy another and better one. 

Many years ago, in a little Vermont village, 
we met at a village gathering a young lady 
who was inclined to impress upon the listening 
circle her intimacy with the families of certain 
Boston millionaires. 

At the close,.turning to us she said, Mr. 
Angell, do the So-and-So’s move in the best 
society of Boston? 

We thought a moment, and answered that we 
had no recollection of ever meeting them there. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The Rev. Dr. A. G. Lawson, of Philadelphia, when 
once sitting next to Dr. Edward Everett Hale at a 
banquet, asked the Boston divine why Boston is 
called the Hub. With one of his subtle flashes of 
wit Dr. Hale replied: ‘ Boston is the Hub because 
out of it go spokesmen of the wheel of mankind who 
never tire of doing good to their fellows.” 


TO MR. ANGELL’S FRIENDS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Angell, having suffered very greatly 
since September with an attack of spas- 
modie asthma which would not yield to 
medicine, has been ordered by his physi- 
cian to go South, and probably will not 
return before April or May. Very im- 
portant letters will be forwarded to and 
answered by him personally, though it 
may, of course, involve a week’s delay. 
Other letters will be answered by Vice- 
president Hon. Henry B. Hill, or Mr. 
Joseph L. Stevens, Secretary. 


PLANS — HUMANE CONGRESS. 


During last Fall, as our readers know, we 
had much correspondence with the Director- 
General of ** The Chicago Exposition ” and other 
prominent gentlemen in regard to ** A Humane 
Congress,” at which should be discussed by 
the ablest minds of all nations four great ques- 
tions. 

First. How by international agreement to 
stop for a period of say five years the further 
construction of warships, fortifications, can- 
non, and material of war, and further enlist- 
ments in armies, with the ultimate aim of 
abolishing wars between so-called Christian 
nations. 

Second. How to settle and stop the conflicts 
between capital and labor. 

Third. How to nip in the bud the pestilences 
that now sweep over the earth? 

Fourth. How to humanely educate the 
people of all nations for the prevention of 
cruelty both to our own and the lower 
races? 

Our plan was to secure as president of that 
Congress, the Hon. James G. Blaine; and as 
chairman of its executive committee his and 
our friend the Hon. John C. Dore, of Chicago, 
who was to spend the winter in Boston; then 
through our offices, with the aid of the wide 
influence of Mr. Blaine, to secure for the Con- 
gress from such men as Gladstone, Bismarck, 
possibly His Holiness at Rome, and others of the 
most distinguished of the century, thoughts 
on one or all the above questions, which 
through this paper and the Associated Press we 
could place before not only all editors in North 
America north of Mexico, but also before all 
the principal journalists of the world for con- 
sideration and discussion. 

In addition to which we proposed that there 
should go out from that Congress an ap- 
peal to all the Christian churches of the world, 
that, whenever war threatened between two 
Christian nations, all Christian people in those 
nations should offer daily prayers in their 
churches and in great union prayer meetings in all 
their cities and towns, and in their homes, and 
call upon their fellow Christians in other coun- 
tries to join in the prayer that the Almighty 
would be pleased to avert the great calamity, 
our belief being that while many politicians 
might have little regard for the Almighty 
Power that rules the universe, few would care 
to array themselves against the wishes and 
prayers of the Christian people, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, of all Christian nations. 

The unlooked-for sickness and death of Mr. 
Blaine ended this plan, and our own sickness 
and consequent enforced absence from Boston 
rendered it, even if there had been no other 
difficulties in the way, impracticable to sub- 
stitute for him another less eminent and in- 
fluential. 

But we are glad to know by letter from the 
Director-General that all these questions are to 
be more or less ably discussed, and by letter 
from our good friend Frances E. ‘Willard, now 
working with Lady Somerset in England, 
that she will endeavor to have sent out from 
the ‘* The Women’s Congress” of the Exposi- 
tion the above described appeal to the Chris- 
tian peoples, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
of all Christian nations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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TWO EXPERIENCES IN FLORIDA. 


At Jacksonville we called upon a druggist near the 
hotel at which we were stopping, and asked him to 
kindly give us the name of the physician in that city 
best qualified to prescribe for spasmodic asthma. 
{n reply he said, ‘“* Dr. Emile T. Sabal never sends me a 
prescription. All his prescriptions go to another drug- 
gist. But Ihave no hesitation in advising you to employ 
Dr. Sabal.”” We accordingly called on Dr. Sabal. He 
treated us most satisfactorily about one week, and 
then kindly advised our going to a cooler and more 
invigorating climate. We expected a large bill, but 
to our surprise, when we called for it, received this 
answer: “ To a man who has done and is doing the 
humane work you have done and are doing, I make 
no charge,” and he peremptorily and absolutely refused 
to receive a single dollar. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO PROTECT THE UNPROTECTED. 


Vice-president Hill and others appeared at 
the State House in advocacy of a law for the 
protection of horses made defenceless against 
insects by docking. 

Mr. Hill urged the need of such a law so 
long as Massachusetts tolerates the ownership 
and use of these cruelly mutilated creatures. 
He presented also a vigorous letter from Capt. 
Julius A. Palmer. Here are some extracts :— 

I think we should prohibit the sale of any horse 
with docked tail; that would soon stop the practice. 
Still, the net would greatly alleviate their sufferings. 
In the ward where I live, I see during the summer 
the poor animal who has ceased to be an ornament 
to the fashionable quarter, and is therefore turned 
over to the tender mercies of the peddler’s cart; 
brought daily to the market, where flies are swarm- 
ing, his thin and often galled haunches are covered 
with insects, his natural defence having been 
amputated to please the momentary caprice of man, 
or, lam sorry toadd, woman. Nor even in the days 
of his prosperity was he much more comfortable. 
In August last I walked side by side on Beacon 
Street with an elegant equipage; there was no one in 
the carriage, and asit was intensely hot the coach- 
man was walking the horses, a noble pair of chest- 
nuts; but those animals were scarcely less than 
frantic with torture; their broad backs were literally 
speckled with black flies; they thrashed their heads 
and whisked their poor little stumps all along the 
street, while the coachman held them in by the 
bits. 

Tradition tells us that one of the ingenious forms 
of martyrdom was to tie the victim hand and foot 
and expose him to swarms of insects; the end was a 
terrible form of insanity and a fearful death. We 
have made great progress, have we, because the bat- 
tle for opinion’s sake is now fought with type; yes, 
and then our “ best society” takes its most faithful 
servant, powerless to speak for himself and helpless 
to resist, and inflicts upon himthis very martyrdom. 


Agent Burgess, speaking in behalf of the 
tortured and disfigured horses, related the fol- 
lowing incident : — 

One day last summer I saw a carriage containing 
two ladies and driver coming into a village on the 
shores of Buzzard’s Bay, to which was attached a 
fine horse minus the tail. I noticed that the horse 
had been badly whipped, and asked the driver the 
cause of the whipping. He said, in coming through 
the pine woods the horse became unmanageable, 
and that he was obliged to whip him to get him back 
into the road. I also asked if he had always been 
a kind and gentle horse. He said he had. I then 
examined the horse, and found he had been badly 
bitten by flies. I advised them to obtain a net to 
cover the horse, which they did. I afterwards 
learned that there was no more trouble during the 
entire season with the horse. _ 

Mr. P. D. Richards pleaded the cause of 
the sufferers despoiled to gratify man’s cruel 
and thoughtless caprice. ‘These are a few of 
his earnest utterances : — 

I feel it my duty to enter my protest against a con- 
tinuance of docking horses’ tails; mutilating, tor- 
turing, a faithful animal for life. Kindly think for 
one moment what this cruel, barbarous performance 
means !—cruel and painful in its operation and last- 
ing in its effect. Flesh, sinew, and bone cut away 
for the gratification of a few senseless cowards. I 
say cowards with a full sense of its meaning, be- 
cause the operation is always done secretly and 
under cover. These people desire to follow a fashion 
which has nothing to recommend it whatever, for it 
does not lengthen the life of the horse, add to his 
speed, or render him more tractable, nor is it justifi- 
able in any sense whatever. 


In my travels Isee much cruel treatment given to 
this poor, docile animal. I saw buta short time ago, 
on a cold day, a horse standing without a blanket, 
clipped, tight overhead check, docked tail, and his 
mane cut off. 

Monstrosities or deformities such as these should 
not be allowed in any shape whatever, whether it is 
a horse without a tail ora dog with itsears trimmed, 
for it is against the well-being and moral rectitude 
of the present as well as coming generations. 

All with a bit of humane feeling will denounce the 
docking, or ordering of the docking, of horses’ tails 
as an act which only could be conceived by either 
the thoughtless, mercenary, or cruel. 

I beg of you, gentlemen, to give your support to 
Mr. Angell and the society which he represents in 
this eminently humane effort in behalf of that noble 
animal the horse, for the bill before you will have a 
strong tendency to prevent this barbarous practice, 
as the trouble attendant upon the ownership of a 
mutilated animal will make its possession much 
less desirable. 

I was told about a year ago thatif I would go toa 
certain stable within a few miles from Boston I 
should see a dozen magnificent horses with full 
length of tails, just as nature designed them, but if I 
went there againa month laterI would see these 
same horses with all their tails docked for the game 
of polo! 

I beg of you, gentlemen, if you have not con- 
sidered this question seriously before, to do sonow. 
You can help to stop, if you will, this lifelong tor- 
ture to this faithful, reasoning animal. 

I think that if the bill now before you meets with 
your approval and becomes a law, the docking of 
horses’ tails will very soon disappear, not only in 
this State but in other States. It cannot be pre- 
vented in any other way that I know of just now. 

The sweetness of my life is about all taken away 
by the cruelty I am obliged to witness almost every 
day, and when I am so fortunate as not to see it lam 
frequently reminded of it in the papers. 

Some day we may have to suffer for all the brutal 
treatment given now, for, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures, ‘‘ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

The Committee reported the bill asked for 
by our Society. On March 9, says the ** Boston 
Journal,” 

After a short debate, in which several speeches in 
behalf of docked-tailed horses were given warm ap- 
plause, the bill for their protection by netting in 
hot weather was passed to be engrossed almost 
unanimously. Mr. Russell of Boston moved to 
amend so that nets need not be used when the horses 
were being driven or ridden, but he had little sup- 
port. The incident of the debate was Mr. Russell’s 
question of Mr. Moriarty of Worcester, if he would 
shoot docked-tailed horses. ‘ No,” was the answer, 
“put I would shoot the fellows who docked their 
tails.” The House laughed and cheered. “ Black 
Beauty” was referred to with effect in the debate. 

It failed in the Senate. But let no one sup- 
pose the defeat to be final. In a quarter-cen- 
tury’s conflict with cruelty this Society has 
acquired great patience. With this it has a 
fixed habit of perseverance. The gilded 
youth cannot always make themselves more 
conspicuous than admired in our fashionable 
streets and about summer railway stations 
astride a mutilated animal, and parvenus newly 
out of their plebeian shells will find that the 
road to ‘our best society’ is one that cannot 
be driven over with a docked pair. A yet more 
drastic remedy is likely to come in criminal 
possession of a docked horse. This is what 
public sentiment is tending to. All the 
thoughtful humane are with us. The teachers 
are with us. The boys are with us. And the 
boys of to-day are the law-makers of to- 
morrow. 


A BOY’S COMMENT 
GIVEN IN A NOTE FROM HIS TEACHER. 


Last Thursday a bright little Irish boy, aged 13, 
brought me the enclosed extract: 

Without debate, the House bill to prevent 
the docking of horses was nearly unani- 
mously rejected in the Senate; 

and, with a look of humorous disgust, said, “ I think 
the Senate should be called the Dock-tail Senate.” I 
am glad to see the young boys looking after the in- 
terests of the lower animals. The action of the 
House is very promising. Dock-tails are visibly 
fewer than two years ago. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF ‘THE 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SO- 
CIETY AND WHAT HAS IT ALREADY 
DONE? 


I answer, Its objects are to humanely educate the 
American people, for the purpose of s ping every 
form of cruelty, both to human beings and the lower 
animals. 

(1). By enlisting the teachers of every State and 
Territory to carry humane instructions into all 
American public and private schools. 

(2) By enlisting the educational, religious, and 
secular press of the country to help form a public 
— which will tend to check cruelty of every 

nd. 

By enlisting the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of the country in efforts to unite religious 
and humane education in all their churches and 
Sunday schools. 

(4) By sending humane information, and the gems 
of humane literature, pictures, songs, and stories, 
through the press and otherwise, as I have been send- 
ing “‘ Our Dumb Animals" and “Black Beauty,” all over 
this 

5) Bythe employment of missionaries, formin 
Humane Societies”? and hundreds of thousands o 
** Bands of Mercy” in schools, Sunday schools, and 
elsewhere, similar to the over fifteen thousand we 
have already formed. 

(6) By showing the millions of American youth, 
in ways too numerous to be mentioned in this state- 
ment, that every kind word they speak or kind act they do 
makes their own lives happier, and better prepares them 
for what may come after. 

(7) By building up in our colleges, schools, and 
elsewhere a spirit of chivalry and humanity, which 
shall in coming generations substitute ballots for 
bullets, prevent anarchy and crime, protect the defenceless, 
maintain the right, and hasten the coming of peace on 
earth and good will to every harmless living creature, 
both human and dumb. 

For what it has already done since its incorpora- 
tion, write GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


MRS. CATHERINE BOOTH, 
“THE MOTHER OF THE SALVATION 


(From the “*Woman’s Journal.’’) 

Little Catherine early developed unusual intel- 
lectual gifts, together with a spirituality and loving- 
heartedness equally remarkable. Her sympathy 
for suffering was keen, and the little girl was the 
unfailing champion of ill-used animals. This trait 
characterized her through life. 

If, in her walks or drives, Mrs. Booth happened to 
notice any horses left out to graze which looked 
overworked and ill fed, she would send around to 
the dealers for a bushel of corn. Then when even- 
ing fell she would sally forth with a child or a ser- 
vant, carrying a supply of the food to the field in 
which the poor creatures had been marked, watch- 
ing with the utmost satisfaction while they had a 
‘real good tuck-in.” The horses were soon able to 
recognize her, and would run along the hedge when- 
ever their benefactress passed by, craning their 
necks and snorting their thanks. 

While driving out one day with a friend, Mrs. 
Booth saw a donkey beaten with a hammer. She 
jumped out of the carriage before it could be 
stopped, received a severe fall, but picked herself 
up and ran to the rescue, and after persuading the 
donkey driver to cease, and to give up the hammer to 
her, she fainted away with excitement and exertion. 
She taught all her children to be friends of ani- 
mals. Her young daughter Emma, walking out one 
day in Brighton, saw a donkey cruelly beaten. She 
broke away from her nurse and ran after the driver, 
calling tohim to stop. He whipped up, but she pur- 
sued him in tears a long way, finally caught up with 
him, and snatching the whip from him, laid it 
vigorously about his head and shoulders, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* How do you like it?” The donkey-boy, a big 
fellow, who could have felled her with a blow, was 
so impressed by the little girl’s grief and her ear- 
nestness that he succumbed; promised better be- 
havior, and, expressing sorrow at having brought 
her so far out of her way, offered to drive her back. 
She climbed to the seat beside him and rode back 
into Brighton, chatting with the boy, praising the 
little donkey, and engaging him to be kind to it in 
future. 

Even as a child, Mrs. Booth rejoiced in the specu- 
lations of Wesley and Butler as to the possibility of 
a future life for animals. Her husband, in his ad- 
dress at her grave, spoke of her kindness at heart, 
and said she suffered more in her lifetime through 
her compassion for dumb animals than some doctors 
of divinity suffer for the whole world of sinning and 
sorrowing humanity. 

‘Life is such a puzzle!” she used to say, ‘“ but we 
must leave it, leave it with God. I have suffered 
so much over what appeared to be the needless and 
inexplicable sorrows and pains of the animal crea- 
tion, as well as over those of the rest of the world, 
thatif I had not come to know God by a personal 
revelation of Him to my own soul, and to trust Him 
because I knew Him, [ can hardly say into what 
scepticism I might not have fallen.’ 


ARMY.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., April, 1893. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the 
above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


HOW THE SLAUGHTER WAS AVENGED. 


A PREDICTION OF WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO CHECK 
BUFFALO’S BOOM. 

Spring was coming. We at the bleak, frozen 
North knew it only by the calendar; but the birds at 
the South by the God-given instincts within them. 
They began to say sadly to one another, ‘‘ The time 
is approaching for us to start northward. Dearly 
as we love our beautiful Southern home, it is our 
duty to leave it, to go and cheer that country so long 
ice-bound and desolate; and to prepare for our 
summer’s work of exterminating the insects that 
otherwise would ravage the land.” 

So a great company of feathered missionaries 
gathered together, and started on their journey of 
mercy. 

Guided by the sun by day, and the stars at night, 
they flew along proclaiming the glad tidings that 
spring was indeed coming. 

They settled here and there, many of them reach- 
ing, on the morning of Easter Sunday, the beautiful 
Queen City of the Lakes. 

When they saw its many church spires and school 
houses, its fine residences, vast number of shade 
trees, and broad avenues thronged with flower-be- 
decked people on their way to church, their admira- 
tion was unbounded. 

“This must be the wonderful city of Buffalo,” said 
they; ‘‘ whose praises we have so long heard sung;” 
and with one accord they exclaimed, ‘‘ Here must 
be our home! Here, with all these signs of piety, re- 
finement, and artistic taste, must be a gentle people, 
whose dear little boys and girls will welcome us 
with crumbs, and protect us from all harm.” 

Bat one old Robin, whom long experience had 
taught to be cautious, flew off to reconnoitre, return- 
ing, after some time, in a sad flutter of excite- 
ment. 

The birds anxiously gathered around him in- 
quiring what had happened. As soon as he could 
speak, he told them that he had just barely escaped 
with his life from a sling shot, aimed at him by a 
corner saloon keeper’s son. 

“What a shame!” indignantly chorused the birds. 
“Was there no one there to arrest him? It is 
against the law to shoot us.” 

** So I supposed,” answered Robin, “ but a police- 
man, who was just coming out of the saloon wiping 
his mouth, only laughed when he saw what the boy 
was doing. 

“Dear friends,” he continued, ‘‘we have madea 
great mistake in trusting to first appearances. I 
find this is a terrible place. I am just heart-sick 
with the sad sights I have seen, many of them 
caused by such cruelty to animals as you would 
hardly believe. And what frightened me most of 
all was the sight of women, who looked as if they 
were not really savages, and had some education, 
riding about with dead birds on their heads, and drawn 
by horses that were suffering from having had their tails 
chopped of. Come, my friends, let us hasten away 
from this ghastly place, before it is too late.” 

Many heeded his words, and joined him in his 
flight to the woods, where in peace they built their 
nests, raised their young, and sung the brief sum- 
mer joyously away. 

But many more, with a blindness almost human, 
disregarded his warning. 

* Dear Robin,” said they, “are you not somewhat 
of an alarmist? Things cannot be as bad here as 
you describe them. Surely among these fine trees 
in Delaware, Linwood, Main, North, Summer, and 
countless other beautiful residence streets, we will 
be safe from harm. 

“These boys who are so happy themselves, with 
their kind parents in their own nice homes, cer- 
tainly could not begrudge us and our little ones our wee 
nests among their trees. We will keepjaway from the 
saloon keeper’s son, with his sling shot, and build 
our homes near the minister, the deacon, the Sabbath 
school superintendent; the lawyer who knows it is against 
the law to shoot the birds; the police captain whose duty 
it is to see that the laws are enforced; and the good man 


whose wife spends so much time at the missionary meet- 
ing. It stands to reason that the children of such 
parents must be as carefully trained as the heathen 
Hindoo'’s son, who would be horrified at the thought 
of killing a bird or robbing its nest. 

“We will make their homes so pleasant for all 
these good people that they cannot help loving us. 
We will brighten their lawns with our gay plumage; 
sing sweet songs to them in the dewy morn and 
evening; eat up the seeds of dandelions and other 
weeds that are trying so hard to crowd out the lawn 
grass, and destroy the horrid bugs and caterpillars 
that but for us would kill] all these lovely trees and 
shrubs.” 

So they began to build their nests; and all the 
Buffalo papers joyfully announced that the birds had 
commenced to arrive; and every one, brightening 
up, eagerly watched for the “first robin.” 

Little sick Ruth clapped her hands in delight, as 
she espied from a window “the beautifulest bird blue 
all over,”’ swinging on the grape vine, and she seemed 
to get better from that time. 

The sad widow in the house at the corner was 
seen to smile for the first time in many weeks as 
she watched the blue-headed blackbirds strut pom- 
pously over the lawn. 

And the sorrowing mother felt strangely com- 
forted by a modest little brown bird, whase sweet 
warble seemed to say,— 

“ God is in His heaven. 

“ Allis right with the world.” 

But alas for the poor little birds that trusted to 
the boys who ought to have been taught to cherish 
them, but were not. As well might the Christian (?) 
mothers of the boys themselves have trusted their 
sons to the merciful care of the tiger. 

On the first warm, pleasant Saturday, out started 
the sons of the minister, the deacon, the Sabbath school 
superintendent; the lawyer who knew it was against the 
law to shoot the birds; the police captain whose duty it 
was to see that the laws were enforced; and the good man 
whose wife spent so much time at the missionary meet- 
ing. With rifles in their hands, and murder in their 
hearts, they started out “to have some fun.” 

And what do you think their idea of “fun” was? 
Why, the same as that of the corner saloon keeper’s 
son, the same idea the savage Indian has in burning 
his prisoner at the stake; that the Spaniard has in 
going to the bull-fight—the pleasure of torturing 
something. 

And against what was their “fun” directed? 
Against some venomous reptile, some terrible mon- 
ster bent on destroying them? Oh no! against 
their poor, little, faithful bird friends that were trying 
so hard to serve them. 

Some of the birds they killed outright ; some they left 
with broken wing or leg to die a lingering death, some 
they wounded, and stuffed, still living and suffering, 
into pocket or game-bag. 

A beautiful robin was singing to its Creator a 
glad song of thanksgiving for life and the bright 
sunshine, when suddenly its song was hushed. The 
boys had seen it, and down to the ground fell the 
red-breasted songster. A cry went up from the 
boys: 

* You hit him!” 

“ There he is!” 

“That makes ten robins I’ve killed, and four bluebirds, 
and three woodpeckers,’ complacently said the boy 
who shot him, as he picked up the little body, from 
which the blood was dripping. 

“ And I’ve killed eight robins and five blackbirds. 
How I'd like to get hold of an oriole!” cried another 
lad. 

Meanwhile, from her nest, the mother bird peered 
over, trembling, wide eyed, sorrowful. 

“You just ought to see our lawn mornings,” said 
another boy, ‘My! how many there were there! 
But I’ve thinned them out, I tell you !”’ 

But one boy who had been gazing up at the little 
head peering over the side of the nest said slowly, 
*“T wish you hadn’t killed that one. I believe that's 
the mother up there, and I ’most know there are 
young ones too.” 

“Pshaw!” said the deacon's son, “ I guess if it was 
wrong to kill them my father wouldn't have given me this 
rijle.” 

“Nor mine!” echoed the good man's youngest, the 
blood-thirsty little fiend who was longing to kill an 
oriole. 

What mattered it to them, shug in their own safe 
homes, that night, that many little birds chirped in 
vain for their supper, and many parent birds 
mourned for their lost mates. 

If their parents had but known it, the boys were 
also adding the accomplishment of lying to that of 
brutality, for when, as it often happened, some one 
would remonstrate with'them killing the birds, 


they would invariably reply, in an insolent man- 
ner: ‘“ We are only shooting English sparrows.” 

So the cruel “sport” went on; and when the time 
came for their Southern flight how few were left 
of the light-hearted, merry party to join Robin’s 
band,when they stopped for their Buffalo friends on 
their way from the woods. 

Fewer still returned in the spring, and each suc- 
ceeding season their number diminished, until 
hardly a bird was to be seen in Buffalo. 

As the birds decreased, devastating insects in- 
creased in number and variety. 

The magnificent trees that had been the pride of 
our city were either killed by borers or made so un- 
sightly that they had to be cut down. 

New forms of caterpillars destroyed our once 
beautiful shrubbery. 

The little fruit that was left became so wormy, 
that it was a rare thing to find a perfect specimen of 
any kind. 

When the trees disappeared the lawns dried up. 
In fact a fine lawn was now an unusual sight, for the 
dandelions and other weeds, whose seeds the birds 
had formerly eaten, crowded out the grass so fast 
that only the very wealthy could afford to pay for 
the care necessary to keep up a lawn. 

Spiders multiplied so rapidly that their webs 
covered the houses outside, and hung from all the 
doors and ceilings within. This was no longer con- 
sidered a mark of untidiness. Nothing now indi- 
cated the possession of wealth more surely than the 
absence of cobwebs from a man’s premises. 

The good man’s wife could no longer attend the mis- 
sionary meetings, —in fact there were no missionary 
meetings, for the women were obliged to spend all 
their spare time fighting the horrid forms of strange 
moths and other swarming house pests that con- 
stantly appeared in hordes, the offspring of insects 
that the birds had once destroyed. Compared to 
these the former so-called pests of flies, mosquitoes, 
and buffalo-bugs were wellsprings of joy. 

Congress annually appropriated immense sums of 
money in efforts to check the ‘ plague of noxious 
insects,” for Buffalo was not the only place that had 
brought this curse upon itself. 

Laws so strict were now made and enforced that 
any boy caught killing a bird in its flight (even the 
once despised English sparrow) was sent to a re- 
form school as too vicious to be at large. 

If any woman had appeared wearing the wing of a bird, 
native or foreign, she would have been considered a dis. 
grace to her sex, so irredeemably vulgar, as well as in- 
human, that no one would have cared to associate with 
her. 

Ministers had, at last, awakened to their duty, and 
were amazei that they had not done so sooner. 

They often now chose the once rare texts: 
“* Blessed are the merciful ;’’ ‘‘ Be ye therefore merci- 
ful;” and would rebuke even their richest mem- 
bers for the least cruelty to animals. 

Special services were held on Easter Sunday for 
*‘the restoration and preservation of the birds of the 
air.’’—Little World, Buffalo. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 


THE YOUNG HUNTERS. 


Well, my boys, are you ready, 
With powder and gun, 

To go off for a hunting, 
And have some great fun? 

Are you thinking how nicely 
The birds in the park, 

And the squirrels and rabbits, 
Would offer a mark? 

Are you boasting a little 
To shoot on the wing, 

Unaware you are killing 
An innocent thing ? 

Are you practising often 
To steady your aim? 

Are you thinking of buying 
A bag for your game? 

Do not do it, my laddies; 
It never will pay 

To be only a sportsman 
In life’s busy way. 

You may aim very nicely, 
But not very high, 

If you shoot the sweet robins, 
And leave them to die. 

Though your rifle may carry 
A ball to the mark, 

It is best you should carry 
A merciful heart. 

Eastford, Conn. 


JOHN P. TROWBRIDGE. 


Whittier for some time was the only person where 
he lived in Haverhill who had a parrot; and it was 
a great pleasure to be called by the children “the 
man who owned the parrot,” instead of Whittier the 
poet. 
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From original Photograph, by Electro-Light Engraving Co., New York. 


MAX—IN LOVING MEMORY. 


Max was a cross of bull terrier and collie, weigh- 


ing not over twenty-five or thirty pounds; pure 
white with dark brown ears and a patch over one 
eye. The hairon his body was short, but his tail and 
legs were feathered and he had a full ruff about his 
neck. His beauty of form and singular markings 
attracted attention wheneverhe was upon the street. 
He made no friends except with the members of the 
family and their intimates. He shunned other dogs, 
and I cannot remember ofever seeing him playing 
with them even when a puppy. If a stranger came 
into the house he would, if at liberty todo so, leave 
the easy chair in the library, walk into the parlor, and 
after a snuff atthe stranger lie down three or four 
feetin front. He would then apparently go to sleep, 
but if the stranger attempted to rise while alone in 
the room he would give alow growl, which gener- 
ally stopped the movement. After lunch I am in the 
habit of lying down for twenty minutes and am 
called as the clock strikes, when I return to my 
business. I was accustomed to take him with me, 
and let my son bring him back. These trips were 
a great pleasure to him and soon he became 
accustomed to call me by springing upon the door 
as soon as he heard the clock. He never failed to do 
this at the right time. 

There were a dozen words that he seemed to 
understand as well as any person. He was often 
asked, ‘‘Max, do you want to go?” to this place or 
that, we using one of the words with which he was 


familiar, and he would show that he understood | 


clearly and would make his wishes known. The 
following may seem incredible, but it can be sub- 
stantiated by the strongest testimony. When he 
showed a desire to go to some place in answer to 
our question, we would say, “ Well, go up stairs 
and ask mamma,” or papa, or we would use the name 
of one of the children. Then he would rush up 
stairs, invariably place himself in front of the 
person named, drop his chest and head upon the 


floor and bark to attract attention. Ifthe reply was | 


“yes,” he would come down like an avalanche with | 
unmistakable yelps of delight; but if “no,” as was | 


sometimes the case for experiment, he would come | 
down slowly with grievous signs of disappointment. | 


On one occasion a distant relative was in the room 
above with several members of the family, a person 
whom he did not see probably once in a month or 
more, but who was accustomed to pet him when she 
visited the house. I asked him if he wanted to go 
out with me, and said, ‘“‘ Ask Aunt Annie; mind you, 
Aunt Annie.” Up stairs he went, rushed into the 
room, jumped up against the lady and dropped onto 


THE LITTLE DOG UNDER THE WAGON. 
(From the “* New Orleans Picayune.’’) 


“Come, wife,” said good old Farmer Gray, 
* Put on your things, ’tis market day— 
And we’ll be off to the nearest town, 
Tnere and back ere the sun goes down. 
No, we’ll leave old Spot behind.” 
But Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind | hind. 
To follow under the wagon. 
Away they went at a good round pace, 
came into the farmer’s face; 
pot,” said he, ‘did want to come, 
But I’m awful glad he’s left at home; 
He'll guard the barn, and 
And keep the cattle out 0 
‘*I’m not so sure of that,”’ thought Spot, 
The little dog under the wagon. 
The farmer all his produce sold, itnot. He would appear to know by instinct when a 
old, steamer is due. Full of hope he bounds on before 
Then started homeward after dark, 
Ifome through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber springs from behind a tree— 
“Your money or else your life,” says he; 
The moon was up, but he didn’t see 
The little dog under the wagon. 
Spot ne’er barked and Spot ne’er whined, 
dr m down in the mire an ir’ 
ped tone his coat and tore his shirt, . from Norway.” As long as day lasts the black dog 
Then held him fast on the miry ground; 
The robber uttered not a sound 
While his hands and feet the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 
So Spot, he saved the farmer's life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife; 
And now the hero, grand and gay, wearily. lf you pass him then and pat his coat, he 
A silver collar he wears to-day; 
Among his friends, among his foes, 
And everywhere his master goes, 
He follows on his horny toes, 
The little dog under the wagon. 


rong bee 4 cot, down to see the boat in, and caress his shaggy head, 


the floor with his usual bark. The manner was so marked that the ladies 
immediately came to the library to ask what I had said to Max. This case 
is the more singular as he wasnot atrick dog. He had never been taught to 
single out persons by carrying letters or papers, as is quite common. 

He was very fond of a young lady who was for some time a member 
of the family and who removed to a Western city. He mourned over her 
absence as evidently as any rational being could. Some three months 
afterwards she sent as a Christmas gift a piece of needlework. Max would 
get it if possible and sleep with it between his paws. So acute was his 
scent that he would distinguish a letter written by a member of the family 
absent, and separate it from other letters. 

He seemed to know what the summer packing of trunks meant and he 
would appear like a sick dog while it was going on. During our absence 
the servants were in the habit of giving him the letters we had occasion to 
write to them and of talking to him about the different members of the 
family as though he could understand. The morning of our return from 
one vacation they let him smell of the letter received and told him the 
different members of the family were coming. Max was wild with delight; 
he lay down upon the rug before the front door and remained there from 
the time of the receipt of the letter until our arrival in the evening. It 
was so unusual for him to lie before the door that the neighbors were 
called in to see him. They corroborate the servant’s story and add that they 
would say, ‘‘ Max, is papa coming? ” and he would jump up and give a bark or 
two and return to his position, wagging his tailto show the joy he felt. 

Poor loving, faithful, and true Max! He died a year ago last Thanks- 
giving Day. Everything was done to save him. I had a consultation of 
three surgeons, and all declared his disease incurable. I am not ashamed 
to confess that, as I took him in my arms, I cried like a child. I carried him 
through the night. As I laid his head upon my shoulder, he would cease his 
moaning for a while, but when some acute pain caused him to cry out, he 
would immediately fall to licking my ear as if he would say, “ Forgive, I 
could not help it.” 

I have had a large photographic transparency made of his portrait 
and placed in my window, but I miss Max. No more does he wait for my 
coming to greet me with his joyous bark. I can no longer look into his 
large, intelligent, and loving eyes, or fondle his head upon my knee as I 
read into the long hours of the night. I miss the welcome that was never 
wanting, no matter how late I returned. I have lost many friends, but 
none more loyal, patient, tender, and true. This may seem puling senti- 
mentality. He was only a dog, but Max will always be to mea precious 
memory. MAx’s MASTER. 


THE BLACK DOG OF BOULOGNE. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer possesses a canine celebrity in 
the shape of a big, black, ownerless retriever. Itis 
said that his master was a Norwegian baron; but be 
that as it may, he was totally undeserving such 
affection as the creature apparently lavishes upon 
him, for one day he departed and left his dog be- 


Since that time neither heat nor cold, storm nor 
rain, drives the dog from his post on the jetty, where 
last he saw his beloved master, and where he hopes 
to welcome his return. Bright young girls come 


calling him “ poor fellow;” but his bushy tail is im- 
movable, he has no greeting save for one who claims 


the custom-house officials, the gendarmes, and the 
groups of expectant friends, and, outdistancing them 
all, presses to the edge of tne quay to scan the face 
of every passenger that lands, and only when the 
last has filed past and disappeared, does hope again 
give place to resignation and patient waiting. 
“That steamer,” he seems to say, “did not come 


hopes on, but when night falls, and there is no more 
possibility of watching for the black line of smoke 
of the incoming steamers, an agony of despair 
appears to seize him, and drooping his great head 
he crawls into some niche in the pier and lies down 


looks into your face with pitiful inquiry. ‘ You are 
very good, but youare not him,” they seem to say, 
and again the heavy head drops between his paws. 
I only know that no man could remain true after 
three disappointments a day during 700 days, and 


A DOG’S DEVOTION. 


An ice-floe, which carried away a couple of sports- | the gay Norwegian baron they adore him, and how 
men from the neighborhood of Odessa ten days ago, | true has their affection been in comparison to the 
was subsequently driven by a southerly wind over | big black dog’s, who scans without flagging the far 
against Otchakoff, where the fisher-folk discovered | horizon for the smoke of his steamer? Ah, well! It 
the frozen corpses lying close together on the ice | seems as if fidelity was its own reward. “If bis 
and still guarded by a faithful and half-famished | master is lost to him, I should fain see him stretched 
dog, which had made no attempt to reach the shore. | Out, dear poor black dog,” said one of the sailors to 
The animal had apparently preserved its existence | me in passing. ‘ Monsieur,” remarked another, 
on some of the wild duck shot by its unfortunate | ‘“‘ which is best, to wait and hope always, or to hope 
owners.—London Daily News. 


still watch on with hope deferred. During these 
two years how many dames and maidens have told 


nothing at all?” All, all vain words. Man’s nature 


We can never know but half way the inner life of 
our best friend. But a dog we can learn to know — 
thoroughly by a little study and much love for him. Let dogs delight to bark and bite? — No, never. 


stands confounded before the spotless fidelity of a 
dog.—Animal World. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
NO MORE THIRSTY HORSES. 


BY A VETERINARIAN. 


The stable of the Brookline Artificial Ice Com- 
pany is a model of labor-saving appliances and of 
humane and sanitary arrangements. First, “‘ The 
Watters’ Fire-escape and Labor-saving Fasteners,” 
by which animals, whether two or fifty, occupying 
stalls in a row, can be set loose instantaneously by 
pulling a lever attached at the end of each row, one 
and a half inches —a child can do it — the halter 
straps dropping automatically to the floor. A single 
animal can be released with greater ease than when 
fastened in the usual way. 

This will be appreciated particularly in case of 
fire. 

With the ordinary halter, ‘* Shaw’s Safety Elastic 
Halter Rope” will be used. This Tie Rope avoids 
the possibility of all accidents and insures great 
comfort to the animal. Its spring allows the Tie 
Rope to be drawn out about twelve inches, and in 
whatever position the horse may be, and whether 
the Tie Rope be under more or less tension or in its 
normal condition, there is never any slack rope to 
dangle about the legs of the animal, and with which 
he might become entangled. 

In feeding, the natural method will be followed by 
using alow box manger, enabling the horse to take 
his food in the manner ordained by his Creator — 
from the ground or floor. The giraffe-method of 
feeding is out of favor. Horses will eat more hay 
than is usually allowed and respond promptly to 
such treatment. These will have that opportunity, 
and consequently will have less time to form (and 
are less likely to) such habits as cribbing, weaving, 
and kicking partitions. 

Salt, of a better quality than mineral, will always 
be before them. 

A novel and healthful feature will be perpetual 
water in front of each horse, where he may slake 
his thirst at any moment of the night or day, ac- 
cording to the promptings of nature and not subject 
to the caprice or carelessness of man. A prominent 
stable-keeper of this city has said, that he has “no 
doubt that in large stables many horses suffer ex- 
tremely, at times, from thirst.” 

The water is conducted along the front end of each 
stall, in a continuous slightly descending trough, 
covered except in one corner, where a depression 
holding a quart allows the animal to drink that 
quantity only, at atime. Before he can drink again, 


‘the cup must be filled, and the time required to ac- 


complish this filling depends upon the number 
drinking before him and tke size of the supply. 

It has been fully proved, by long observation and 
careful experiment, that no horse, even in the sul- 
triest days of summer, brought into his stall under 
the ordinary conditions, will injure himself by 
drinking the above quantity at a time, as he must 
wait a while before he can get more. The fact is, 
the animal on coming in will take a sip of water, 
then eat a little hay or grain, then another sip, and 
so continue. 

Some horses, if allowed, almost daily, will volun- 
tarily back out of their stalls, go to the water-trough 
and avail themselves of its privileges at the noonday 
meal. The surplus water is used to flush whatever 
is benefited by flushing. But the crowning excel- 
lence of this system of watering and feeding is, that 
horses will thrive to a degree unthought of, and 
hitherto unknown under the old regime of limited 
water, limited hay, and limited salt. They will drink 
no more in twenty-four hours than if watered six 
times a day, and, experience has shown, at no time 
to excess. 

Nor can they drink water ali of the time any more 
than they can eat hay or salt all of the time, but they 
ean drink when nature prompts and with as much 
facility as in the pasture. In time of sickness the 
constant water is peculiarly grateful, and in case of 
fire may prove very valuable. 

We imagine that the place will be a paradise for 
horses, and so it should be, situated on land adjoin- 
ing that of the Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home 
for Animals. 


It is stated upon good authority that last year 102 
well-defined cases of lockjaw were reported to the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, England, with a certificate in each case 
from the attending veterinarian that the malady 
resulted from docking, and one single veterinarian 
stated that out of thirty-one cases of tetanus which 
he had been called to attend within a year, twenty- 
seven of them resulted from this same brutal cus- 
tom.—American Horse Breeder. 


CONSTANT WATER FOR HORSES. 


From that interesting work on “ Driving” by the 
Duke of Beaufort, we quote as follows: — 

“We are very great advocates for allowing all 
horses, of every sort and description, to have water 
standing in their stable or box. After over forty 
years’ experience, we can say that we have found the 
benefit to the horse’s health and to his wind to be 
something extraordinary. Horses very seldom go 
roarers when they can put their noses into their 
trough and take a couple of mouthfuls when they 
like, and thus they often moisten their corn in the 
manger. It stands to reason, and as a matter of 
fact we have absolutely proved, that a horse when 
left to his own instinct drinks about five gallons of 
water a day; and if he takes it in very small sips, 
rarely or never drinking more than a small teacup- 
ful at a time, it is much less likely to make him a 
bad roarer than if he fills his stomach twice a day, 
drinking off, as may be said, at one swig, four 
gallons each time. We have practically proved the 
difference between the quantity of liquid consumed 
by a horse which is watered twice a day and one 
which has water constantly with him; the former 
drinks eight gallons and the latter only five. 

We consider the continuous supply quite as im- 
portant for coach horses as it is for hunters and 
hacks. In our own experience of a large establjish- 
ment, the increase in ventilation and decrease in 
the amount of water consumed by the horses have 
vastly reduced the number of roarers. Forty years 
ago, in a stable where there were always eighty to 
one hundred horses in hard work, half of them, and 
sometimes more, were roarers; in the same estab- 
lishment now, with about the same number of 
horses, there have not been for many years more 
than two or three roarers at a time, and we attri- 
bute the change entirely to the method of watering 
and the greater amount of fresh air in the stables.” 

In the same work the Earl of Onslow says: — 

“Before being fed they should invariably be 
watered, unless the plan is adopted, which is at once 
more natural and attended with no evil effects, of 
allowing a horse always to have water in his trough, 
provided that at each feed the water in the trough 
is changed.” 

— 


A COLT’S WILD RIDE. 


A young colt, the property of Abiah Hayes, the 
noted stock raiser, who resides near the Ohio and 
Indiana boundary on the “ Big Four” railroad, had 
a thrilling ride on the cowcatcher of a fast freight 
engine lastevening. A valuable mare and her off- 
spring had escaped from a farmyard just as the train 
came noisily by. 

The colt, whose four weeks of life had been insuf- 
ficient to acquaint it with the vociferous harmless- 
ness of a railroad train seen from a distance, became 
frightened and ran on the track ahead of the engine. 

Almost instantly the cowcatcher of the engine 
thrust its nose beneath the colt and a sudden shake 
of the engine jerked the animal upon its iron frame, 
where it hung helpless and terrified, but out of 
danger. 

The intelligent mother galloped frantically after 
the colt, jumping fences and uttering piteous neighs 
distinctly audible above the roar of the cars. The 
mare appeared so frantic with grief that the train 
men slowed down, and, finally stopping, nearly two 
miles from the point of the collision with the colt, 
removed the youngster uninjured from its perilous 
position. 

Witnesses of the meeting between the two animals 
say it was enough to move onetotears. The mother 
caressed the little one, jumped up and down, and 
acted inthe most exuberant manner. The last seen 
of the pair the mother was holding her nose against 
the colt’s head as if whispering her joy.— Exchange. 


DOCKING. 


The docking of horses’ tails by Anglomaniacs who 
ape English manners and customs should be made 
a criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than one year. Nature provided the horse 
with a tail to brush off the flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects, just as the Creator furnished man 
with hands to protect himself. There are no mos- 
quitoes and scarcely any flies in Great Britain to 
bother animals. A man who will wantonly cuta 
horse’s tail should be compelled to stand on a sugar 
dock in hot weather with his hands tied behind his 
back, and he would then know the agony and torture a 
poor horse suffers with nothing but a stump of a tail to 
drive off these pests and tormentors.—St. Louis Herald. 


QUOTATIONS FROM BLACK BEAUTY. 


“Your master never taught you a truer thing,’” 
said John; “there is no religion without love, and 
people may talk as much as they like about their 
religion, but if it does not teach them to be good and kind 
to man and beast, it is alla sham, all a sham, James, and it 
won’t stand when things come to be turned inside 
out, and put down for what they are.” 

“‘ For fashion!” said the old horse, with a stamp of 
his foot, “ for fashion, if you know what that means; 
there was nota well-bred young horse in my time 
that had not his tail docked in that shameful way, 
just as if the good God that made us did not know what we 
wanted, and what looked best.” 

I can’t say who eats your corn, my dear fellow, 
but I am much mistaken if your horse gets it. 

Oh! if people knew what a comfort to horses a 
light hand is, and how it keeps a good mouth and a good 
temper, they surely would not chuck, and drag, and 
pull at the rein as they often do. 

Master said, God had given men reason, by which 
they could find out things for themselves; but He 
had given animals knowledge which did not depend 
on reason, and which was much more prompt and 
perfect in its way, and by which they had often 
saved the lives of men. 


I wonder if the beautiful ladies ever think of the weary 
cabman waiting on his box, and his patient beast stand- 
ing till his legs get stiff with cold. 

Now, I say that with cruelty and oppression it is 
everybody’s business to interfere when they see it; you 
did right, my boy. 

A man’s life and a horse's life are worth more thana 
fox's tail; at least I should say they ought to be. 

The best thing that we had here was our Sundays for 
rest. 


I can trust my men, present or absent; but there 
are mean scoundrels, wicked enough to rob a dumb beast 
of his food; you must look into it. 

They always seemed to think that a horse is 
something like a steam-engine, only smaller. 

I remember our John Manly’s rule, never to allow 
a pipe in the stable, and thought it ought to be the rule 
every where. 

The man that had the care of us never gave mea 
kind word in my life. 


What right had they to make me suffer like that? 
Besides the soreness in my mouth, and the pain in 
my neck, it always made my windpipe feel bad. 

Only ignorance! only ignorance! how can you 
talk about only ignorance? Don’t you know that it 
is the worst thing in the world, next to wickedness? 
And which does the most mischief, Heaven only 
knows. 


I prefer a loose rein myself, and his lordship is 
always very reasonable about horses; but my lady— 
that’s another thing; she will have style. 

But no, I had to pull with my head up now, and that 
took all the spirit out of me, and the strain came on my 
back and legs. 

I like to toss my head about, and hold it as high as any 
horse; but fancy now yourself, if you tossed your head up 
high, and were obliged to hold it there, and that for hours 
together, not able to move it at all, except with a jerk stilt 
higher, your neck aching till you did not know how to bear 
it. 


He drew my head back, qnd fixed the rein so tight that 
it was almost intolerable. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
PITY THE SLAVE. 
Listen % hear the whip crack on the poor creature’s 
bac 
As he goes through the streets of the city; 
It go cause one to weep, were his thoughts not 


Or his heart dead to all sense of pity. 

He’s a slave from his birth, and must travel the earth 
At command of a hard-hearted master, 

Whowill urge him ahead till with toil he’s ’most dead, 
And then beat him to make him go faster. 

In the rain, in the snow, when the winter winds blow, 
His endurance is tested severely; 

In = heat, in the cold, when he’s young, when he’s 


He ae still draw the same burdens yearly. 

He is sometimes half fed, and is sent to a bed 
Which is hard as the rock of Gibraltar; 

And bis trials are such it surprises me much 
That he hangs not himself with his halter. 

But he’s patient and kind, ever willing to mind 
And perform any task one’s requiring; 

And he faithfully works amid blows, kicks,and jerks, 
Though it’s seldom one thinks of his tiring. 

He is dumb and can’t speak, be he sick, cold,or weak, 
Yet his driver will say, ‘‘ Never mind him, 

Though his pain be acute, he is only a brute,” 
While the brute is the one that’s behind him. 

He is noble and proud, and he will, if allowed, 
Truly not only serve you but love you; 

You should feel deep remorse if you ill- treat a horse, 
Greatest gift of the Master above you 

FRANK J. BONNE LLE. 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 

There is one remedy which lies in the power of 
all; namely, to decline to buy or own a docked 
horse. 

This very winter I was offered a very fine cob ata 
consideration which made him in all ways desirable. 
I took him on trial but soon saw that the docking 
had ruined his disposition in the stable. This may 
not always be the case, but I am told by those who 
know and do not object at all to the process, that it 
takes years to obliterate the remembrance of the 
pain and torture of the operation and healing. 

It must also be borne in mind that frequently the 
process has to be repeated, as the bone will slough off 
if it is not nicked at a joint. This docking is done 
all the time, and though against the better sense of 
the community, there are many who encourage it. 
In buying a pair of horses a month since, the man 
showed me a pair which had been docked before 
leaving Canada—the order of a Boston woman. 
Women are supposed to be the tender, considerate 
half of the world. Does any intelligent woman 
realize what docking means first and last for the 
horse? * * * 

Shall we not think before we leave him defence- 
less against the torturing flies of summer in the 
stable and on the road? The custom of hogging 
manes, cutting forelocks and tails, emanates from 
the laziness of stablemen. Think of the worse 
custom of docking in all its bearings, and let each 
do bis or her part. Atleast order no horses docked 


in Canada to avoid the better sentiment of Massa 
chusetts.—GRACE A. OLIVER, in Evening Transcript. 


THE DOCKED HORSE. 


He was a beautiful horse in his youth. His long 
tail added much to his beauty, and was a sure de- 
fence against tormenting flies. A rich man in the 
city bought him to match another horse, and the two 
were attached to the family carriage. 

The tail was cut off because, strangely enough, the 
bob-tail, cut square, was more pleasing to the owner 
than the tail given by nature. That was the reason 
why the tail was docked, but the owner excused the 
docking by saying that the horse would hold the 
rein under the tail and thus imperil the lives of those 
who rode. 

The horse did not at first miss his tail brush, for he 
was arich man’s horse and wore anet in summer; 
he was carefully groomed and kept in good condi- 
tion. But occasionally his owner drove the horse to 
his box buggy, and as he was a bard driver he was 
overdriven, spoiled, and of course sold. 

The horse then came into the possession of a 
grocer who had some compassion and provided a 
net to keep off the flies. But at length the horse 
becomes too slow for the grocer, and then began the 
downward road that ends always in misery and 
torture. 

Last summer this horse was seen attached to a 
fruit hawker’s dilapidated wagon. It was a hot day, 
and the horse was standing in front of a fruit store 
while the owner was within buying his stock in trade. 
A more pitiable horse-sight was never seen. The flies 
swarmed around him, and drove him nearly frantic; 
he twisted, kicked, turned, and bit himself till the 
blood had started. There was a fresh bruise on one 
hip on which the flies settled; the short hair of the 
tail was not long enough to reach this, and he was 
robbed of all defence. 

The horse was little more than skin and bone, but 
he may have had food enough; his condition might 
be due to this continual worry and fighting off flies. 
Ifthe man who caused the tail to be docked could 
have seen the horse in his present condition he 
would have regretted the part he took in it, if he had 
any feeling of compassion. Let every man remem- 
ber, who cuts off a horse’s tail cuts off not only the 
hair but also the stump of the tail, that another 
stump will not grow in its place, and that the horse 
will be practically tailless the rest of hislife. Horses 
were given tails because they need them, and it 
ought to be a crime, punishable by law, to mutilate 
a horse at the command of a soulless fashion.— Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia. 

Minks—W hat earthly use have you for six horses ? 

Winks—Guess you don’t know much about horses, 
do you? 

Minks—N-o. 

Winks—I keep six so that I will always have two 
that won’t have anything the matter with them when 
I want to drive.—New York Weekly. 


“Hoh!” sneered } Marty, ‘‘of course horses can run 
faster than boys. They’ve got twice as many legs. 
If they had to stand on hind legs the way we do 
they couldn't.” 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 

I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

GEO. ‘I. ANGELL, President. 


CARTOONS AND COMIC SONGS. 
(From “Fall River Herald,” May 28th.) 

Having tried to influence sentiment by written 
and spoken language, by appeals to reason and 
sympathy, Mr. Angell proposes to employ a new 
medium for the formation of his noble mission. 
His work has been very successful, and only intense 
zeal causes him to supplement his methods by the 
pencil of the caricaturist and the pen of a writer of 
comic songs. 

Illustrations depicting the inhumanities practised 
on the brute creation oftentimes awaken a more 
lively interest than the most skilful rhetorical lim- 
ning of the same subject, because the whole effect 
is impressed at aglance. Mr. Angell, evidently, has 
been struck by the fact that it is easy to please the 
popular fancy with a comic song. So he proposes to 
avail himself of that means of propagating his 
principles by the best songs in which the subject of 
the cruel practice of horse docking is treated in a 
way to cast ridicule upon those who resort to it. 


A CURTAILED TALE. 


We oft have had our feelings shocked, 
On seeing how the flies have flocked 
Upon a horse whose tail was docked 

For fashion’s sake. 
With fly brush apparatus gone, 
The poor old horse he looks forlorn, 
*Tis a sad — to look upon, 

no mistake. 

We think it would a lesson teach, 
To take the dockers to the beach, 
And then tie down the hands of each 

With a strong 
And when the hungry greenheads found 
Their victim was securely bound, 
Then we would like to be around 

And hear them sing. 

— DR. PIKE, in Newburyport Daily News. 


THE THREE CATS. 
From the French of Paul Arene. , 

I cannot lay down my pen without relating to you, 
apropos of these same cats, a touching anecdote 
which proves that with them — have they not been 
greatly misunderstood and slandered?— the heart 
overrules the mind. 

There lived in this house of the cats a grandfather, 
an old man almost eighty, still active, who for noth- 
ing in the world would have failed to go daily to 
the cafe at the end of the town to smoke his pipe. 

Grandfather loved his cats very much and in re- 
turn his cats loved him; and they proved it to him 
every evening at the hour of his return from the 
cafe by all three going in front of him, their tails in 
the air, asfar as the corner of the next street. There 
they waited to be caressed. This done they put them- 
selves on their march again, their three tails upright, 
and preceded grandfather to the door. 

Unhappily, at the beginning of the winter he fell 
ill. The doctors prescribed absolute rest, his room 
was closed to all, and the cats did not see him again, 
They did not know what had become of their friend, 
and every evening at the usual hour they went to 
the corner of the street, waited a moment, then 
came back hanging their tails with a disappointed 
air which astonished and pleased the neighborhood. 

One day an old beggar passed along about the 
same age as grandfather, and with his cane, his 
white beard, his threadbare but clean clothes, was 
not very unlike him. He came by at the customary 
hour and the cats seeing him come were deceived. 

Allin a row, their three tails in air, they ran to 
meet the poor man, went back and forth rubbing 
against his legs while he patted them and said “ Oh 
the fine cats!’’ 

Then they started off in front of him,to the astonish- 
mentof the beggar, who nevertheless followed them. 

They led him to the door of the dining-room, which 
in certain provinces is on the ground floor directly 
on the street. 

As dinner was ready, the family —that they might 
not show themselves less charitable than the cats— 
kindly invited the poor man to take a place at 
the table in grandfather’s arm chair. 

The poor old man ate his dinner with great relish 
and kept repeating,— 

‘“*Mon Dieu! What a good city it is where they send 
such fine cats to show you the way!” 

MARY STUART SYMONDS, 


| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead 


every child and older person to | will make some other human being 
seize every opportunity fo say a | or some dumb creature happier. 


kind word, or do a kind act that 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy 15541 Morristown, N. J. 
15531 E. Providence, R. I. 
Robin Redbreast Band. 
P., Amy W. Stacy. 
2 Guilford College, N.C. 
Guilford College Band. 
?,, Eugene E. Gillespie. 
3 Quebec, Canada. 
Quebec Band. 
P., Rev. W. A. Fyles. 
Tunkhannock Pa. 
Tunkhannock Band. 
P., Mrs. James W. Piatt. 
5 San Jose, Cal. 
Happy Helpers Band. 
P., Catherine Townsend. 


Providence, R. I. 


Black Island, Me. 
Island Band. 


Wellington Band. 


Portsmouth Band. 
15536 Lansing, Mich. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Don Bates. 
Smyrna, Del. 

Band of Hope 2nd. 
P., Susie E. Hudson. 


Hope Band. 


15537 Redfish Band. 
P., Roy Ecker. 


15538 Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. P., Lilly Lutz. 
Michigan Band, 15550 Berne, Ind. 
P., Ida Cameron. P., John G. Hanni 
15539 Long Eddy, N. Y. 15551 Idlewood, Pa. 
Delaware Valley Band Idlewood Band. 
P., Mrs. S. Van Benschoten. P., Inez H. Jones. 
15540 Philadelphia, Pa. 15552 Chicago, Ill. 


Bethany Band. 


Magnolia Band. 
P., P. Shannon. 


P., North Ender. 


Margaret Lanier Band. 
P., Glenford Sparkman. 
2 Unadilla Forks, N. Y. 
Unadilla Forks Band. 
P., Agnes Bassett. 


Little Children’s Band. 
P., Mrs. R. Cushing. 
P., Phebe W. Gray. 

5 Cambridgeport, Mass. 


P., Miss E. M. Taylor. 
5 Portsmouth, N. H. 


P., Hope Goodwin. 
7 Money Creek, Minn. 


P., Mrs. C. L. Dennis. 
8 St. Andrews Bay, Fla. 
9 St. Andrews School Band. 


Beautiful Band. 


15553 N. Y. City, N. Y. 
} Young People’s Band. 
P., A. W. Strickland. 
| 15554 Detroit, Mich. 
Pitcher School Band. 
P., Anna M. Whipple. 
15555 Berne, Ind. 
School Band. 
P., Mr. E. Gillion. 
15556 Berne, Ind. 
Country Band. 
P., Albert Houmard. 
15557 Ft. Sheridan, IIl. 
Ft. Sheridan Band. 
P., S.J. Breaknell. 
15558 Breadyville, Pa. 
Pleasant Plains Band. 
P., Mrs. Rebe Vanartsdalm. | 
15559 Westport, Pa. 
West Branch Band. 
P., Mrs. A. P. Goodman. 
15560 N. Manchester, Ind. 
N. Manchester Band. 
P., Mrs. K. T. A. Straw. 
15561 Columbus, Ga. 
Girls’ Orphan Home Band. | 
| 


P., Emma S. Coudry. , 
15562 N. Wilbraham, Mass. 
| Black Beauty Band. 
P., Minnie Morgan. 
Deadwood, S. D. 
| Deadwood Band. 
P., Mr. Leonard Meligrew. 


15563 | 15574 
| 


| 15564 West Chester, Pa. 
Third Grammar Band. 
P., Bessie A. Brinton. 
15565 Rochester, Minn. 
Hawthorne Band. 
P., Sara Joslyn. 
15566 Berne, Ind 
Try Band. 
P., Otto Sprunger. 
15567 Harvey, Ill. 
Ray Searight Band, 
P., Rose A. Russell. 
15368 Lebanon, N. H. 
Silver Band. 
P., Kate Ticknor. 
15569 Neodesha, Kan. 
L. T. L. Peace Band. 
P., Miss Daisy Bath, 
| 15570 Ottawa, Kan. 
Our Little Paul Band. 
P., Mrs. Amelia H. Byers. 
| 15571 Brighton, 
P., Anna D. Brown. 
| 15572 Athol, Mass. 
Silver Lake Band. 
P., Hattie Harper. 
15573 Beloit, Wis. 
Junior Band. 
P., Rev. W. W. Sleeper. 
Sidney Centre, N. Y. 
Golden Band. 
P., Lizzie Johnson. 


15575 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Mayflower Band. 

P., Mintie Baker. 
15576 Payne, Ohio. 

Flower Band. 

P., Mrs. J. W. Cartwright. 
15577 Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Evangelical Band. 

P., Wm. J. Thompson. 
15578 La Porte, Pa. 

Laporte Band. 

P., Fannie Meylert. 
15579 Campbellsville, Pa. 

Campbellsville Band. 

P., Carrie Warberton. 
15580 Eldredsville, Pa, 

Union Band. 

P., Henry L. White. 
15581 Melbourne, Fla. 

Melbourne Band. 

P., Sadie Snedeker. 
15582 Denver, Colo. 

Willing Workers Band. 

P., Harry McMichael. 
15583 Wakefield, N. H. 

East Lake Band. 

P., Mrs. Annie Paul. 
15584 Fort Smith, Ark. 

St. John’s Church Band 

P., Mrs. C. R. Cummins. 
15585 Ishpeming, Mich. 

Ishpeming Band. 

P., Emma M. Hester. 


Iowa. 
Band. 


A MODEL MINISTER. 


The new minister was a slender man, of serious 
yet pleasant countenance, with soft, engaging deep- 
set brown eyes, which could flash upon occasion, 
and a broad white forehead with full temples that 
showed a network of throbbing veins. He looked 
fragile, but was nervous and wiry, and an inde- 
fatigable worker. There was enough for him to 
* 

There was another trait of savagery lingering in 
the time of the second minister—the wanton destruc- 
tion of animal life. * * * This took place in the 
annual ‘bird hunt,” generally set for Old Election 
Day. These were matches between sportsmen 
(*hunters’’) of adjoining towns, a specified number 
on each side. A day was appointed for the meet, to 
which each party brought a bag of heads of birds 
and of small wild animals. The creatures might be 
shot anywhere, but only by members of the com- 
pany, and on the day or days specified in the 
agreement. Each large head was counted for so 
much, according to size and rarity; the smaller 
kinds were simply numbered. When the bags had 
been counted, the losing party entertained the win- 
ners at a supper and frolic at the tavern. 

When the bags were opened, and the heaps of 
severed and bloody heads were spread out, it was a 
sight to make a compassionate man _ heart-sick. 
There were heads of blue jays, squirrels, song spar- 
rows, copper-crowns, Orioles, minks, scarlet tana- 
gers, woodpeckers, foxes, robins (red-breasted), 
migratory thrushes, yellow birds, swallows, finches, 
crows, red-winged blackbirds, wood-pigeons, whip- 
poorwills, hawks, kingfishers, woodchucks, eagles, 
owls, wagtails, herons, snipe, dippers, woodcocks, 
wrens, and many more; every bright eye closed, 
and the beautiful plumage dabbled and crushed. It 
was sad for any reflecting person, even a child, to 
think of the blotting out of so much beauty, the ex. 
tinction of gayety and song. And these hundreds 
of bright creatures, the joy of field, garden, and 
orchard, were blown to pieces with shot, to decide 
which of two sets of young ruffians should pay for 
the supper and drink of the other. 

This destruction had gone on for years, and the 
region for many years after was not peopled with 
birds as in the early days. Longfellow had not then 
written “The Birds of Killingworth ;” but the hu- 
mane spirit of the poem was innate in the heart of 
the minister, and he was unsparing in his denuncia- 
tion of the useless cruelty. For once the popular 
feeling was with him, and the “ bird hunters” found 
they could not pursue their sport without reproba- 
tion. All kindly people, even children, mourned 
the gay minstrels; farmers missed their friends, the 
destroyers of worms and insects in garden and or- 
chard; and most young men in time were ashamed 
of the slaughter. Nearly all birds in Massachusetts 
are now protected by law, but public sentiment is a 
still more efficient safeguard; and in Quabbin pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject was in great part the 
creation of this tender-Hearted parish minister.—F. 
H. UNDERWOOD, in Quabbin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Types are by nature wayward and perverse. They 
have been especially free with Dr. Holmes’ rhymed 
impromptu at the Vendome luncheon of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. The version that ap- 
peared in print next morning was so disfigured that 
the aggrieved author sent a copy, exactly as it was 
when read at the meeting, toa paper almost as noted 
for the accuracy of its text as for the cleanness of 


its columns. Assuming the correctness of this pub- | 


lication to be beyond doubt, we sent it at once to 
our printer. Thus two errors of the press that even 
the revised version had not escaped crept into our 
reprint. In justice to the author, and to oblige a 
valued subscriber, we now print the “‘ Impromptu” 
as read by the poet on the festive occasion :— 


Teachers of teachers ! Yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below, 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow. 
Rich is the harvest from the fields 
That bounteous Nature kindly yields, 
But fairer growths enrich the soil 
Ploughed deep by thought’s un wearied toil 

In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 
Without — watering at the roots, 

To fill each branching vein? 
Welcome! the Author’s firmest friends, 
Your voice, the surest Godspeed lends. 
Of you the growing mind demands 
caresthe guiding hands, 

hrough all the mists of morn. 
And knowing well the future’s need, 
Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
To flower in years unborn. 
Feb. 23, 1893. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 


Many years ago we met in Paris Mr. Burlingame, 
who was then United States minister to China, and 


asked him in regard to forming a society for the pre- | 


vention of cruelty to animals in that country. His 
reply was that cruelty to animals was an unknown 
thing in China. The following, just cut from one of 
our exchanges, seems to fully confirm this state- 
ment :— 


The Chinese never punish an animal; hence a | 


mule that in the hands of a foreigner would not only 


be useless, but dangerous to every one about it, 


becomes in the possession of a Chinaman as quiet | 


as a lamb and as tractable as a dog. We never be- 
held a runaway, a jibbing or a vicious mule or pony 
in China, but found the same rattling, cheerful pace 
maintained over heavy or light roads, by means of 
a “tur-r” or “ clock-k,” the beast turning to the 
right or left, and stopping with but a hint from the 
reins. This treatment is extended to all the animals 
they press into their service. Often have I admired 
the tact exhibited in getting a large drove of sheep 
through narrow, crowded streets and alleys, by 
merely having a little boy to lead one of the quietest 
of the flock in front. The others steadily followed. 
Cattle, pigs, and birds are equally well cared for. 


A LAUGHING CHORUS. 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, ** Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And, * Are you ready !”’ the Snowdrop asked, 
“°Tis time to start, you know.” 

* Almost, my dear,” the Scilla replied; 
**1’1] follow as 300n as you go.” 

Then, “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 

From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions — beginning to grow. 


“I'll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
‘“*When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 

** And straight thereafter,” Narcissus cried, 
My silver and gold bring.” 

* And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“The Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured, “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then “ Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 

From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions — beginning to grow. 


Oh, —_ pretty, brave things! Through the coldest 
days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
lost heart though the blast shrieked 
oud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down, 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress, 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown. 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by winter’s frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, “Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground — 
Yes, millions — beginning to grow. 
— MARGARET EYTINGE, in Harper’s Young People, 


Miss Anna Gordon has returned to America to 
carry out her plans for a children’s fountain atthe 
World’s Fair, to be paid for by pennies gathered from 
children all over the world. The design is unique 
and beautiful, representing a little girl offering a cup 
of cold water to the thirsty multitudes, while the 
overflow supplies not only men, but horses and dogs. 


We have the consent of Mr. Edward Payson Jack- 
son, of Dorchester, author of the prize dialogue, 
“Jack Dasher’s Dream,” to state that he was the 
author of the ballad, “ Lord Tommy’s Drive,” printed 
in our March number. Papers reprinting this ballad 
are at liberty to substitute the real for the assumed 
name. 


A duplicate orderfrom Detroit for 25 copies cloth 
bound “ Black Beauty” says: ‘We use them as 
birthday remembrances in our Sunday School.” 


I want to be a robin, 
And it would just suit me, 

While all the birds are singing there, 
To perch upon the tree. 

But if I cannot be the bird 


With breast of red, why then, 
With eggs at 40 cents a doz., 
I'd gladly be a hen. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


| 
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THE COWS OF HOL 


LAND. 


From “ Young Folks’ Stories,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


THOU KNOWEST ALL. 


The evening trails her garments gray 
Adown her crimson wall; 

Shall she to Thee rehearse her day? 
O Lord, Thou knowest all! 


The seabird wings his marshward way 
To nest ’mid rushes tall; 

Shall he to Thee confess his day? 
O Lord, Thou watchest all! 

The cattle on Thy hills astray 
Down.lying, one and all— 

Shall these to Thee give thanks and pray? 
O Lord, Thou feedest all! 

The planets whirling in mad play 
Around their mother ball— 

Shall they to Thee outline their way ? 
O Lord, Thou madest all! 

And children wearied with their play 
Home trooping at Thy call— 

Shall these to Thee confess their day? 
O Lord, Thou lovest all! 

When I infold my hands to pray 
As evening shadows fall, 

I joy to think—I only say— 
“O Lord, Thou knowest all!” 

—The Christian Union. 


SERGEANT NORRIS’S SQUIRREL. 
Sergeant Richard Norris was a member 
of Company L, First Maine Cavalry. He 
had been an old English soldier. He 
| loved the cavalry service and wasa skilled 
| horseman. He took great pride in his 
| cavalry hat and always went into fight 
| 
| 


bareheaded, removing his hat from his 
head, placing it inside his shirt-bosom— 
about the only place he could bestow it, 
for our soldier’s wardrobe was only a pair 
of trousers, a woollen shirt, and a blouse. 
The full dress uniform of the cavalry 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ANIMALS. 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows contributes to the 
March New England Magazine a valuable 
illustrated article on the Massachusetts prison 
system. Describing the institution for women 
at South Framingham, of which for nine years 
Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson has been superintend- 
ent, he presents a phase of ‘‘ prison discipline ” 
shrewd in conception and admirable in results. 
It is an object-lesson in humane education 
worth following. 

Mrs. Johnson is justly proud of Rosaro, her strong 
and sturdy Jersey bull, which earns its board on the 
farm by well-applied industry, and is sometimes 
seen hitched up to a two-wheeled cart and driven 
like a horse; but she is more proud of him because 
of his mora] influence on one of her prisoners than 
for anything else. When it was born she put the 
little calf in the care of a woman who had resisted 
nearly every other form of appeal to her better 
nature. The woman had never seen a calf before. 
She did not know what the animal was, but some- 
how it awakened her deepest maternal instincts. 


Rosaro. . 


These the superintendent used as a moral fulcrum. 
The woman had hated dairy work, but she agreed to 
do anything that might be asked of herif only the 
little calf might not be taken from her care. She 
became one of the best dairy women the institution 
ever produced, and after leaving the prison took a 
place in a dairy in the country, and filled it faith- 
fully and well until her death several years after. 

In a similar way another woman was converted by 
her interest in the chickens she reared; and another, 
violent and passionate, was subdued by un intelli- 
gent interest awakened in the raising of silkworms. 


The shepherd winds are driving 
Along the ways on high, 
A merry flock of cloudland sheep, 
To meadows in the 
OBERT LOVEMAN. 


THE MEEK OX. 

We have heard and read about “the yoke of 
cruelty,” and it seems to us that the ox wearsit. If 
there is anything more crude than the present way 
of working the ox, name it. If in other directions 
we had not progressed further than in this we would 
to-day be barbarians. We believe that the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals could 
almost, if not quite, make a case stick on this ox 
question. Maybe you have never thought of the 
abuse that unwittingly we bestow upon the ox that 
so patiently labors for us, but if you will go into 
any logging camp where oxen are used and look 
around a little we know you will reach the con- 
clusion that these remarks are just. : 

To start with, on goes the yoke that weighs nearly 
a hundred pounds. This of itself must make the 
muscles of the neck ache. Then the point of con- 
tact when drawing is between the shoulders, and 


what? why, a hard wooden bow, not a smooth hair 


and straw stuffed collar with a broad face, such as 
horses wear. Again, look when the oxen attached 
to a heavy load are on a down grade. Bang up 
against their horns the force of the whole load goes, 
and how they brace and stagger and strain and 
sometimes choke to prevent being pushed heels 
over head down the hill. If horses were used in 
that way you would rise up with clubs in your 
hands. 

Yes, but how can this outrage be remedied? 
Easily. Harness the ox as you do a horse. Put a 
broad leather collar on his neck, so that he can draw 
with some comfort. Let there be a breeching strap, 
so that he can hold back a load as easily as a horse 
does. Such harnesses are made —or atany rate used 
to be made— but they met with poor sale. An ox 
thus harnessed would be another kind of animal. 
He would work with much greater ease, could do 


more work, and when he went to the stable at night | 


to chew his cud in silence, if animals do such things, 


| he would bless his master because he had turned 


kind. 

It’s about time that we stopped abusing the ox 
that so meekly hauls our logs for us.—Northwestern 
Lumberman. 


FORGIVENESS. 
A red rose drooping to the ground, 
With delicate beauty flushed, 
By a careless foot, at eventide, 
as trampled on and crushed. 


Christlike, the injured flower returned 
No thorn-prick for the blow; 
But gave instead a sweet perfume 
To him who laid it low. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Forgiveness is the proof of a gentlejnature. 


soldier differed from the above and from 
the infantry soldier’s by substituting a 
short jacket for the blouse, while the infantry had a 
coat. The infantry boys used to maliciously say 
that the reason why cavalrymen wore jackets was 
to allow their friends to admire the reinforcements 
on their trousers essential to endure the wearing 
influence of the hard McLellan saddle. 

Norris, when asked the reason for his fighting 
bareheaded, always replied that the rebs had 
ruined one hat by shooting through it, and he did 
not intend they should destroy in like manner an- 
other. 

In the midst of a fight one day while dismounted, 
the Sergeant came upon a young squirrel at the foot 
of a tree, paralyzed with fright or confused by the 
noise. Hastily picking him up, he placed him in 
his hat and his hatin its usual battle place. After 
the battle was over, he had opportunity to feed and 
care for bis squirrel. 

The old fellow’s heart, for he was then 45 years of 
age, seemed to open fully to the squirrel as the first 
thing in his life that he could care for, watch over, 
and love. All his spare moments were spent in 
feeding, petting, and caring for his squirrel. He 
would sit for hours stroking its soft fur and talking 
to it. He would tell and rete)! to his pet the dimen- 
sions and architecture of the mansion he designed 
to build for him after the war was over, of the dining 
room below, the nice chamber above, and a gym- 
nasium at one side, the kind of wood he should use 
in constructing the house and the colors of the 
paints used to adorn the building. 

The subject was so sacred to his fatherly old heart 
that none of the boys ever thought of laughing at 
him as the old story of the squirrel’s mansion was 
dinned into the ears of his littke bosom companion. 

Generally when we moved the squirrel occupied 
his pockets or rested on his shoulders or roamed 
his body at will, but in every fight, when the hat 
came off into it went the squirrel and both were 
pressed close to his heart. In battle after battle 
both the squirrel and hat went safely through the 
showers of lead, till at Reams Station a bullet 
pierced hat and squirrel; and the warm blood of the 
squirrel flowed down the soldier's side. 

The old fellow was nearly heart-broken. : 

The turrets and revolving courts of the squirre 
mansion, like castles on the Spanish Main, lay 
wrecked and ruined in mid air, 

He carried him for a day or so, and then through 
the hushed ranks of his comrades withdrew one 
side to bury him. As he rose, with tears in his eyes, 
and took up his mutilated hat, he tried to choke 
down the grief by saying: “ My dear old hat, I do 
not know where I can carry you safely now, unless 
I place you behind the reinforcements on my trous- 
“The next day Sergeant Norris was badly wounded, 
but his manner showed it was merely an ordinary 
— expected incident.—J. C. CILLEY, in Bostun Jour- 
nal. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in February. 


Whole number dealt with, 241; animalstaken from 
work, 16; horses and other animals killed, 33. 


Receipts by the M. 8S. P. C. A. in February. 

Fines and witness’ fees, $91.50. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. S. E. Westcott, $50; J. Porter Woodbury, $40; 
Mrs. John M. Welsh, $30; Alex. Moseley, $25; Miss 
Susan Upham, $25; A. N. Burbank, $25; Mrs. R. T. 
Paine, $25; Geo. G. Hall, $25; Clarence W. Jones, $20; 
Mrs. J. J. Crawford, $20; Mrs. John E. Hudson, $20; 
Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; J. L. Gardner, $20; Misses 
Perkins, $3; Robert Wilkinson, $2; S. R. Urbino, $2; 
C. W. Delvey, $1.95; Mrs. E. F. Brooks, $f50; “A 
Friend,” $0.50. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH. 

Wm. Endicott, Miss M. L. Bangs, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, E. M. Brewer, Miss H. T. Browne, Mrs. C. E. 
Frothingham, Miss S. J. White, Mrs. Chas. Faulk- 
ner, Miss Faulkner, John T. Coolidge, Mrs. E. 
Hubbard, A. C. Slater, J. W. Wheelwright, A. G. 
Weeks, E. F. Waters, Allen, Lane & Co., Miss 8S. E. 
Read, Mrs. A. P. Peabody, Miss Fidelia Wright, Miss 
W.S. Fitz, Bishop Williams, Mrs. J. P. Putnam, Miss S. 
G. Putnam, Mrs.C. E. Ware, Mrs. E. R. Dwight, Wm. 
Brewster, W. Geo. Webb, Mrs. John A. Lewis, Mrs. 
Horace Gray, Miss Georgiana Parsons, Edward 
Whitney, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, Hills, Turner & Co., 
Miss Lucy Brewer, Chas. Merriam, Mrs. Edward 
Frothingham, C. N. Mellen. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

N. E. Metcalf, Miss Sarah P. Loud, J.S. Fay, M. M. 
Ballou, Mrs. F. J. Bumstead, Mrs. Franklin Dexter, 
Bigelow & Dowse, C. N. Allen, A. A. Burrage, 
Mrs. Geo. B. Blake, Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D., Mrs. G. 
N. Black, Mrs. J.C. Robinson, Miss M. W. Simpkins, 
Mrs. S. A. Sylvester, Isaac T. Burr, Hannah E. 
Bigelow, W. S. Bullard, Dr. Geo. Brett, Prof. T. M. 
Drown, Dr. R. M. Hodges, Henry Harrington, Levi 
Hawkes, C. W. Galloupe, Chandler & Co., Alex. 
Cochrane, Robert Codman, W. S. Houghton, Chas. 
R. Codman, E. S. Clark, Mrs. E. R. Hall, H. H. 
Coolidge, Eustace C. Fitz, Waldo Higginson, Dr. 
Thos. Dwight, J. F. Faxon, H. D. Dupee, Miss A. 
Elder, Mrs. Jonathan Ames, Henry S. Grew, Daniel 
Denny, Wm. D. Hunt, C. E. Fuller, John Bartlett, 
Miss M. C. Codman, Geo. S. Fiske, Frederick Hig- 
ginson, Thompson Baxter, Mary A. Farrington, Mrs. 
G. D. Oxnard, Misses Collamore, Miss M. C. Tolman, 
Mrs. F. Haven, Mrs. Anna C. Lowell, E. P. Hitchcock, 
Miss Fannie M. Hall, Mrs. Channing Clapp. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Cc. F. Grosvenor, G. M. and F. H. Morton, Geo. P. 
Ladd, H. Jackson, F. T. Owen, E. Jones, J. Hender- 
son, D. H. Joel, Nancy F. Kidder, Mrs. F. B. Hey- 
wood, F. A. Keith, F. W. Barnes, S. V. Halsey, W. W. 
More, E. N. Jencks, “A Friend,” J.C. Bartholomew, 
Miss Clara Benson, Mrs. A. D. Neal, Gladys H. 
Appleton, Harriot 8. Curtis, Eames & Sprague, G. A. 
Gane, Robert M. Green. 

Total, $1034.95. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $142.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. Cora A. Meiser, $33.85; Penn. S. P. C. A. $25; 
N. H. Whittemore, $17; L. M. Chase, $5; Mrs. A. 
Biddle, $4; Martha A. Jay, $4; Mrs. L. L. Lewis, 
$3.75; V. H. Cash, $3.75; Miss E. M. Taylor, $3; Nancy 
F. Kidder, $3; Ellen C. Stakke, $3; Mrs. E. M. Lar- 
will, $1.80; Mrs. J. W. Stewart, $1.62.; Fred. N. 
Millard, $0.80; A. A. Locke, $0.75; Ruth S. Clen- 
dennon, $0.75; Mrs. C. L. Webster, $0.70. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 


J. W. Fowle, W. W. Holmes, W. H. Collin, J. W. F., 
Mrs. H. A. Southworth, Miss M. E. Pierce, E. J. Van 
Lenness, Isabella N. Freely, J. E. Merrill, Mary E. 
Speer. 

ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Allie Morrison, Fannie E. Sandborn, Mrs. F. Dow, 
Agnes Baker, Mrs. Goodman, Miss _ E. Valentine, 
Mrs. A. O. Bean, C. W. Calder. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. S. L. Rogers, Mrs. H. H. Wheelock, E. L. Nice, 
Mrs. C. H. Byington, J. J. Pettiner, Jr., W. H. Forbes, 
H. P. Doe, G. H. Waldron, Mrs. C. A. Stephens, C. A. 
8. Troup, Mrs. Parry, Mrs. C. G. Chase, M. McCurtis, 
W. 38. Perry, Miss Jessie Brown, F. 8. Wicks, Miss 
M. B. Hathaway, Susan H. Magoun, Ella M. Rowe, 
Lizzie Maison, Mrs. A. B. Hawkins, Mrs. F. A. Edgar- 
ton, Thompson Baxter, Mrs. H. Skinner, Geo. K. 
Hawley, Miss Bell, Eames & Sprague, Miss M. B. 
Clark, Mrs. A. E. Pedse, L. Lincoln, Geo. M. Cook, I. 
Gove, W. L. Crosby. 


Firty CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. Slade, Anna M. Switzer, Mary C. Woleben, 
F. B. White, E. A. Mowry, W. D. Cullman, T. M. Fay, 
Abby Newhall, Mrs. C. T. Buffum, Miss H. J. Bacon, 
W.C. Bailey, Miss E. Fitchie, W. F. Munroe, Susie 
H. Stevens, Mattie E. Ashley, Emily C. Hopper, W. 
Gilson, Melinda Hubbard, Miss E. C. Cole, John D. 
Smith, L. Davis, Ruth K. Maxson, E. Chase, G. 
Burke, Mrs. E. F. Brooks, Mrs. E. W. Shuler, E. 
Mann, L. H. Williams, 8S. W. Gray, Josie Wilcox, 
Emily T. Preston, I. Gardner, Mrs. L. E. Rall, T. E. 
Barnes, A. W. Greenleaf, Jr., Mrs. J. J. Crawford, E. 
F. Bisbee, Mrs. E. Gelpke, Mrs. Marshall, Eddy Tres- 
trail, Miss M. Saunders, Mrs. A. Wallace, P. Mitchell, 
Harriett N. Brown, E. M. Shumway, Mary J. 
Fogarty, Miss M. L. Graves, F. Carpenter, Miss A. I. 
Paine, Sarah F. Randall, G. C. Wildman, Jane Row- 
ley, N. J. Squire, W. Harrington, Miss Palfrey, A. 
Stone, Sarah K. Bolton, W. H. Dubendorff, Miss G. 
Adams, J. Foley, Miss M. L. Gale, Rev. S. B. Leary, 
Hamilton Reading Room; Mrs. F. B. Tooker, F. A. 
Walker, Mrs. F. H. Darby, Miss N. Bach, Mrs. J. M. 
J. Cherry, Mrs. F. H. Young, Mrs. 8. H. Wood, C. 
H. Bailey, Miss M. H. Cutler, A. J. Green, Miss L. 
Bowie, Mrs. M. A. Boynton. 
All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $10.29. 
Total, $224.56. 
Publications sold, $176.54. 
Total, $1670.05. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in February. 

Mrs. N. Thayer, Sen., $50; Joseph B. Glover, $50; 
Miss G. McClure, $20; Mrs.W. H. Bradley, $10; Homer 
Merriam, $10; Miss E. B. Merriam, $10; Miss C. E. 
Bodwell, $5; R. C. Sheeley, $5; Mrs. Frances L. Wil- 
son, $5; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $5; George Diekel, $2; E. 
8S. A., $l. Interest, $21.59. 

And from Sales of Black Beauty. 

J. V. Jackson, $5.50; Mary G. Smith, $5; Rev. K. A. 

Carpenter, $5; Frank Simmons, $9.69; S. C. Farrar, 


$6; American Humane Association, $10.66; Geo. 
Williams, $10; A. Flanagan, $22.81; E. Phillips, 


$5.85. 
All others in sums of less than five dollars, $45.13. 


A horse case in the municipal court recently 
turned on the phrase “warranted said horse to be 
free from decease.” The defendant’s lawyer filed a 
demurrer saying that he never guaranteed the horse 
would live forever. The plaintiff’s attorney tried to 
say that he meant to write “disease,” but his 
brother lawyer urged that as the man who drew the 
plaintiff’s declaration was a Harvard graduate, he 
knew what he wanted to write when he drew the 
pleading. Judge Forsaith decided that as the bill 
stood the demurrer would hold, but that an amenda- 
ment might cure any defect if it existed. This 
arrangement was finally made.—Boston Herald. 


Said Justice Brown to Mr. Morse, 

“I’m sure, sir, that you stole this horse, 
For, though you have denied the charge, 

I'll never let you go at large, 
Because I have the docket here, 

And seems to me your case reads queer, 
And proves you guilty—or, of course, 

You’d never docket it ‘in re Morse.’” 
—- The Greenbag. 


This was the title of a Virginia act: “Supplement- 
ary to an Act to amend an Act muking it penal to 
alter the mark of an unmarked dog.” 


“What side is the gentleman on?” asked the 
stranger who had been listening for two hours toa 
lawyei arguing acase. “I don't know,” replied the 
doorkeeper, “ he hasn't committed himself yet.” 


S. AND S. 

Mr. S. (famous criminal lawyer)—I am glad to 
meet you, Doctor F. I have often heard of you. 
The striking similarity of our vocations makes me 
feel as if I were acquainted with you already. 

The Rev. Doctor F.—Sir! 

Mr. S.— My dear doctor, are we not both trying to 
save sinners? 


FOR THE LAWYERS—ONLY AS A 
BUSINESS. 
(From the “Chicago Tribune.’’) 

“Thope you don’t associate with that man I saw 
you speak to on the street just now!” 

“ Associate with him! What do you take me for? 
That man, sir, is one of the most rascally scoundrels 
that ever managed to keep out of jail!” 

“L know it. But why are you on speaking terms 


with him at all?” 


TO AID THE DEFENCELESS. 
(From Daily News, Bangor, Maine.) 

Bright, clear, wholesome, and healthy ** Our Dumb 
Animals” for February comes to this office bringing 
giad tidings of bloodless victories achieved by the 
society withalong name. Beginning small it has 
kept ‘“everlastingly at it,” until it is now a welcome 
visitor to all the best homes in the country, and wields a 
power for good that is equalled by few if any newspapers 
in the country. 

“Our Dumb Animals’ is always a welcome visitor to 
this office. It comes here often, though not often 
enough, and whenever it comes it is read by the 
editor, and profit is obtained from the reading. 
May the time soon come when it shall be a monthly 
visitor to every home in the United States; for when 
that time arrives there will be no more prosecutions 
for cruelty to animals, because cruelty and neglect 
will be banished forever. 


(From Queen City Mail.) 
There is no publication in the world so eminently 
fit to be placed in the hands of children and youth. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 

See Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

Angell . -  2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell eS $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or 2.00 * 
Care of Horses 45 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 110 * 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 * 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 15 * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade ° 1.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 1.00 “ 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts ‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
ents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 
4a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTION Society. 
Active Life 


$100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
_ Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual 1000} Branch . ... - 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 
Active Life 


00 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual 1000| Branch ... « 100 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


“Why, I’m his lawyer.” 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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| Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot Mercy. 
} This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
q Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 
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